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The World’s Armies a the 


France with her African reserves could mobilise 6,000,000 men overnight. 
Poland and Jugo-Slavia, both allies of France, each can call up 
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Italy could raise 4,500,000 troops. 
1,200,000 men. Germany, restricted to 


100,000 men, has a “Shadow Army,” of at least 1,500,000 Nazi Storm Troops. Britain’s mobilised strength 
is 281,000 men—less than that of some Balkan States. 


Notes of the Week 


The Premier's Double 

Swift said of the Duke of Wharton, the 
Viceroy of Ireland, that he had the ‘* misfortune 
of being perpetually mistaken.’’ A similar mis- 
fortune seems to be Mr. Ramsay MacDonald’s 
fate, writes ‘‘ A.A.B.’”’ For I had, I confess, 
mistaken the Prime Minister for an M.P. of 
the same name who was hooted out of 
Leicester during the war as a _ defeatist, 
whom the sailors and firemen refused to convey 
to a Socialist conference at Stockholm, who was a 
member of the Third International, and who was 
named by Mr. Lloyd George together with Vis- 
count Snowden as having done their best to pre- 
vent men being recruited for the Army. In 
addition he bears the same name as the head 
of the last Socialist Government, who used the 
funds of the Post Office Bank to support the 
Insurance Fund. 


But it appears that the present Premier and 
leader of a Conservative Parliament was, like 
Duke Wharton, perpetually mistaken for some- 
body else, for which I am heartily sorry. I 
apologise to the Prime Minister for my blunders. 
He, the P,M., has always been a staunch Tory. 


Mr. MacDonald's Press Cuttings 


Is Ramsay MacDonald the British nation? 
That is really the question which is at the bottom 
of the whole business. It is irresistibly funny 
the way Mr. MacDonald hangs on to the tails of 
Mr. Baldwin and Sir John Simon. ‘‘ My good 
friend on the right, and my good friend on the 
left.” It is quite obvious that Mr. MacDonald, 
having got a good thing doesn’t meant to let it go. 
But had ever man such colleagues as Mr. 
MacDonald has? No, he never had and never 
will have; for Mr. Baldwin is the leader of 450 
members of the House of Commons, and Mr. 
MacDonald of 13. 

Mr. Baldwin, good easy man, allows Mr. 
MacDonald to be Prime Minister, and have all the 
prestige and perquisites of that post, while he sits 
on the wall and smiles. Mr. MacDonald declares 
‘* that a return to party politics at this time would 
not be a mistake but a crime.”” Of course it would 
be a crime, as it would put Mr. MacDonald out 
on the pavement by himself. 

It is by the way, extremely rash of Mr. 
MacDonald to recommend his supporters to 
extract cuttings from the Press, and to read them 
again three or four years hence. 

For what do those Press cuttings show? A 
record of failure, It would show Mr, MacDonald 
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being hooted out of Leicester in the War, and 
opposing every effort of Mr. Lloyd George to get 
recruits and a proper supply of munitions. It 
would show Mr. MacDonald up as having con- 
vened the World Economic Conference, and 
sneaking out as best he could from a ghastly 
failure, and the less said about the Draft British 
convention for Disarmament the better. 

No: the fewer Press Cuttings the MacDonald 
supporters cut out and read again, the better it will 
be for Mr. MacDonald. 


Humpty-Dumpty Baldwin 


But let us return to the man who is the real 
leader of the House of Commons, Mr. Baldwin. 
Mr. Baldwin sits on the wall, and being a canny 
Scot, on his mother’s side, pours a douche of cold 
water on the rhapsody of Mr. MacDonald. The 
National Party, with its three parties and three 
leaders, is only ‘‘ for the duration,” and Mr. 
Baldwin adds, with characteristic colloquialism, 
**I do not bother my head as to how long the 
duration will be.”’ 


Mr. Baldwin knows very well that there can be 
no general election for two or three years and he 
is in no hurry. There was an old saying that all 
roads lead to Rome. Mr. Baldwin knows per- 
fectly well that all roads lead to himself. Indeed, 
if he does harbour the thought, as some people 
think, of unshipping Sir John Simon and Mr. 
MacDonald, he could not have a_ better 
opportunity. 

He has touched his tiller with so masterly a 
hand that blow winds from whatever quarter his 
sails are bound to be filled. There is, however, 
one wind which they have all forgotten, namely, 
the ballot boxes of England. 


Suppose the people of England say that none of 
these three men will be their leader. Personally, if 
we were inclined to bet, we should put our money 
on Mr. Chamberlain as the next Conservative 
leader. Not that he is popular, for his Derating 
Act is extremely disliked amongst the local 
authorities. But amongst the blind a one-eyed 
man is king. 

We shall never believe that the people of Eng- 
land will ever allow a Radical Socialist Revolu- 
tionary to be their Prime Minister, for that means 
nothing else than the rule of the Trades Unions, 
and there is nothing more degrading and 
humiliating to a great nation than to be ruled by 
a plebeian oligarchy. 


Sir John Simon—tTripartite Dictator 
Sir John Simon, as might be expected, from so 
experienced an advocate, takes a more subtle and 
different line. Let the dead bury their dead, says 
Sir John. The old issues of party are dead, and 
‘ let them be forgotten. Sir John proposes that 


each of the three parties, Conservative, Liberal 
and Socialist, should pool their contributions to 
the making of history since the beginning of the 
century. 

We should really like to know what contribu- 
tions, if any, the Labour Party have put into the 
pool and how much the Liberal Party have con- 
tributed to the greatness and prosperity of the 
Empire? The Labour Party has chiefly contri- 
buted the great strike of 1926, one of the greatest 
tragedies, and the most costly to the commerce of 
this country, which has ever happened. 

The contribution of the Liberal Party consists 
chiefly of the Parliament Act of 1911, which has 
rendered impotent the most useful and the oldest 
branch of our legislature, and the only one which 
is any drag upon Socialist legislation. It has 
also, by its silly adherence to the stale dogmas 
of Cobdenism, prevented our taking our proper 
share of the trade of the world. 


Sir John Simon, looking round on the various 
nations which surround us, comments on the fact, 
which is undoubtedly true, that the United States 
and Italy and Germany and Russia, have all sub- 
mitted themselves to the dictatorship of one man, 
and he proposes the triumvirate of three persons, 
himself, Mr. MacDonald and Mr. Baldwin. 


We beg to differ. If we are to have a Dictator, 
we prefer one to three. The history of the 
triumvirate which led to the extinction of the 
Roman Republic was not a happy one. 

** 
End the Farce 


In the House the Government keeps on speak- 
ing of the Disarmament Conference as if some- 
thing hopeful might yet come out of it, but this 
is to ignore the facts, which can only be construed 
as carrying a diametrically opposite meaning. The 
first of these unpleasant facts is that Italy, sub- 
sequent to General Goering’s visit to Rome the 
other day, is now represented on the committees 
by ‘‘ observers,’’ not delegates. But Italy’s 
attitude of reserve, important as it is, is less 
striking than the second fact—the intimation by 
Japan that she will in no circumstances submit to 
‘*Control’’ by anybody. The third fact is 
supplied by Mr. Arthur Henderson, who, to do 
him justice, has always a sure eye to his own 
interests. He threatens to resign the Presidency 
of the Conference, he knows very well that the 
Conference is ‘‘ no earthly,’’ as indeed he showed 
two or three months ago when he resumed his 
place as the real head of the Labour Party. The 
Conference is doomed. 


The Disarmament Debate 
The Commons have debated Disarmament twice 


in seven days, once following the Foreign Secre- 
tary’s statement and once on the Socialists’ 
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motion of censure. It is hard to say which debate 
was the least satisfactory, but the first was the 
livelier, because Mr. Lloyd George and Mr. 
Churchill spoke. Sir John Simon’s apologia, if 
we may call it that, was intended to show that the 
Disarmament Conference had almost reached 
agreement when Hitler kicked the table over and 
stalked out, but it sounded like a bad case 
pleaded by a good lawyer. 


Mr. Lloyd George made a sort of feeble apology 
for having been elected as the Nazis’ star propa- 
gandist, but it did not impress the House. His 
bitter Francophobia (What can the late M. 
Clemenceau have said to him that bit so deeply ?) 
and the taint of the Hearst Press have between 
them destroyed any value Mr. Lloyd George 
might have had as an authority on international 
affairs. He does better as the Squire of Churt, 
the Cincinnatus who retired from winning the war 
to pour his hard-earned savings into thin Surrey 
land and fat Berkshire pigs. 


hed 
Uncle George Annoyed 


Mr. Churchill and Mr. Amery, in a_ vain 
attempt to inject a little realism into the debate, 
asked what sort of disarmament could be hoped 
for in the present mood of Germany, and sug- 


gested that our Government would be best occu-— 


pied in looking after British interests. Mr. 
Churchill stepped aside to twit Mr. Lansbury with 
having something up his sleeve which he ex- 
pected to need the Army and Navy to enforce if 
the Socialists ever came into power. This made 
Uncle George very angry—a sufficient sign that 
the barb had gone home. 


The Cat in the Pantry 


Monday’s variations on the same theme were 
played by Mr. Morgan Jones, who would put the 
Socialist case more impressively if he spoke 
understandable English and did not bob about 
like a bald-headed Jack-in-the-box, and by Sir 
Herbert Samuel, who said nothing in his best 
cat-in-the-pantry voice. Perhaps we shall see the 
claws when he crosses over to the other side of 
the House, which he is expected to do if he can 
find a seat far enough away from Mr. Lloyd 
George. The Prime Minister gesticulated and 
indulged in vocal calisthenics more suo, but his 
convoluted sentences were as devoid of meaning 
as they always are. He seemed to want to say 
in one place that under no circumstances would 
Britain make any more Locarno treaties in order 
to further the cause of Disarmament—a satisfac- 
tory sentiment but not, shall we say, to be relied 
on. The general sense of the meeting seemed to 
be that the Government had not taken command 
of the disarmament situation, which is true 
enough (the fact that it is France’s and Ger- 


many’s situation, not ours, did not seem to occur 
to anybody), and that if it cannot get something 
done it had better follow Mr. Henderson’s 
example and threaten to resign. 


* 
Japanese Competition 


Japanese trade competition with British in- 
dustry in the Empire markets will be one of the 
major issues at Westminster during the coming 
Parliamentary session which opens on Tuesday. 
Week by week the Japanese are pouring their 
exports—subsidised by cheap female labour and 
the depreciated yen—in ever-growing quantities 
into markets once wholly British. Meantime the 
National Government can do no better than pur- 
sue negotiations with Japanese industrialists, 
which, at best, can only end in surrender of a 
part of the Empire’s markets to Britain’s rivals. 


LADY HOUSTON’S TELEGRAM 
TO THE PREMIER 


Lady Houston has sent the following 
telegram to the Prime Minister: 


“ When are you going to sue me for libel ? 
I am waiting. Hurry up.” 


Rats and the Sinking Ship 


As we go to press, the Samuel Liberal Parlia- 
mentary Group is engaged in the process of 
deciding—always laborious for Liberals—whether 
or not to cross the floor of the House of Commons 
into open opposition to the Government. 

We have little doubt of the outcome of their 
deliberations. When Parliament begins the new 
session on Tuesday they will be found ranged 
with the Socialists on the Opposition benches. 


No one will mourn the passing of this paltry 
Group of thirty-three. But it is safe to say that 
it will to some extent unsettle the complacency of 
the Government front bench. 


Sir Herbert Samuel, always a shrewd hand in 
the game of political manoeuvre, has sensed that 
his prospects of return in the next General Elec- 
tion will be enhanced if he appears as a full- 
blooded opponent of the Government. The 
Government would be wise to heed his intuitions. 
His passing may be the writing on the wall. 


is. 


To-day’s Politics 
What Carlyle said to us: 
Forty millions of people—mostly fools 
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The New Dole Bill 


By A.A.B. 


HE New Bill for the Relief of Unemploy- 
ment is as much a revolution in Local 
Government as was the celebrated 

Local Government Act, of 1888, which substi- 
tuted for the country gentlemen the elected 
members of the County Council. At a single 
stroke of the pen the Government have decided 
to transfer the main work of the Public Assist- 
ance Committees of the County Council to a 
new Statutory authority, to be called the 
Unemployment Relief Committee. 


Whether this step on the part of the Govern- 
ment has been taken on account of the refusal 
of the Local Authorities to do their duty or 
not, I do not know. The effect is that for the 
first time the Government has admitted that 
the relief of the able-bodied poor is a national, 
and not a local, burden. It is, of course, 
obvious that if it had been left to the Public 
Assistance Committees to undertake the main- 
tenance of the able-bodied poor there would 
have been a great addition to the rates. 


County Councils on Strike ? 

The burthen of maintaining the able-bodied 
unemployed was a few years ago transferred 
by Act of Parliament from the Guardians, who 
were the old Poor Law authorities. It was 
thought at the time that the unpopularity and 
dificulty of administering the Poor Law 
should not be left to a body that was elected 
ad hoc, and should be transferred to Com- 
mittees of the County Council who were elected 
for other purposes. It was thought that County 
Councils, which were chosen for the general 
administration of County business, would be 
better able to deal with this relief of the able- 
bodied poor. The Government have now 
admitted that they were wrong, and have 
retraced their steps. 


I suspect, though I do not know, that there 
has been a strike amongst the County Councils 
against this heavy addition to their burthens. 
The old dodge of the derating Act has been 
followed, that namely, of taking the burthen 
of the rate-payer and laying it on the broader 
back of the tax-payer, who is a richer and more 
widely dispersed body of men. 


Those who have paid their full contribution 
under the Insurance Act without drawing upon 
the funds are allowed fifty-two weeks of un- 


employment benefit, otherwise their position 
will remain unaltered. 


It is very satisfactory to know that the funds 
from which the insurance scheme has been 
financed is now rapidly approaching solvency ; 
that is to say, it is paying off about half a 
million a year, and will very soon be out of 
debt. It was the raiding of the public purse 
to maintain the Unemployment Insurance 
Fund that nearly brought the nation to bank- 
ruptcy about three years ago. 


2d. a Week at Fourteen 

These depredations upon the ratepayers’ 
pockets will now cease, and it is also very satis- 
factory to learn that the number of the unem- 
ployed has been diminished by half a million, 
and if there is no interruption by Continental 
politics the number should be steadily reduced 
to the pre-War figure of a million and a half. 


Children of between the ages of fourteen and 
eighteen are to be made contributors to the 
Insurance Fund, and although it is only 2d. 
per child, the relief will be considerable. What 
has hitherto been known as transitional bene- 
fit, or more accurately, the Dole, because it 
has been paid in the main by people who have 
never contributed to any Insurance scheme, 
will disappear, and the administration of 
assistance to the able-bodied poor will in future 
be entrusted to a new and large Committee, 
presided over by many, and no doubt expen- 
sive super-men, with a whole army of new 
secretaries, typists, and officials of every kind, 
to the great delight of the bureaucrats, and to 
the dismay of the unfortunate tax-payer. 


Enormous Cost 

There is no doubt that the additional cost of 
the scheme will be enormous. Whether it will 
be a good scheme or a bad one I do not presume 
to say, as the Bill has not yet been presented to 
Parliament. It will, at any rate, be a great 
opportunity for that courteous and able 
administrator, Sir Henry Betterton. 


It is at present doubtful whether it will be 
welcomed by the Labour Party or the Con- 
servatives. It is undoubtedly a very generous 
measure, but I must say that to transfer the 
burthen of looking after all the able-bodied 
poor from the local authorities to the National 
Exchequer is a very serious and risky 
experiment. 
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“BANNED ” 


By J. Wentworth Day 
(Editor of the Saturday Review) 


N Friday last the Saturday Review was 
‘*banned’’ by newsagents throughout 
the United Kingdom. They were afraid 

to distribute it because of the wording of an 
article by Lady Houston, in which she referred 
to the war-time activities of Mr. Ramsay 
MacDonald. The only person who was not 
afraid was Lady Houston. 


But in London one hundred and forty ex- 
Servicemen, many of them from the Morning 
Post Embankment Home, patrolled the streets 
of the West End, carrying placards bearing 
the words: “‘The Saturday Review—Banned 
for Telling the Truth.” 

Surprise and Indignation 

The result was that we have sold the 
‘* banned ’’ issue like hot cakes in the streets 
of London, while countless private individuals 
have written to this office expressing their sur- 
prise and indignation at the action taken 
against us and asking us to supply them with 
copies of the unexpurgated edition. 

.Meanwhile, in order that the circulation—and 
therefore the staff—of this Review shall not suffer 
by her patriotic action in speaking the truth, Lady 
Houston consented to allow the paragraphs to 
which exception was taken to be blacked out in all 
copies supplied to those newsagents who, through 
their Federation, had objected. This was done, 
and the ‘‘ edited ’’ copies were this week on sale 
through the usual mediums of bookstalls and 
newsagents’ shops. 

The Unexpurgated Copies 

We continue to sell the unexpurgated copies in 
the streets and to whomsoever cares to apply for 
them at this office. 

We do not regret the ‘‘ ban.’’ We regard it 
as a piece of luck. 


had a better advertisement. The trouble is that 
Lady Houston will speak the Truth—and all the 
King’s horses and all the King’s men cannot 
muzzle her. Naturally, everyone wishes to read 
This can be bought if 


the offending article. 


sevenpence is sent to the Saturday Review, 18-20, 
York Buildings, Adelphi, W.C.2. Better still, 
I would ask those who are interested, who admire 
truth, who realise the terrible and tragic dangers 
which threaten not only this country but the 
Empire, to subscribe to the Saturday Review— 
the paper which is not afraid of speaking the 


The paper could not have 


Truth. One year’s subscription costs thirty 
shillings. Half that amount entitles you to the 
Saturday Review for six months. Postage is 
included, 


The Premier’s Free Gift 
For the benefit of the timid I would add that, 


during the past two or three years, Lady Houston 
has distributed tens of thousands of leaflets and 
pamphlets all over England and Scotland, in 
which she has spoken the Truth in language 
every bit as much to the point as that employed 
in the article which has been banned. Those 
pamphlets have been sent to every member of 
both Houses of Parliament and to the Prime 
Minister himself—since they concern him most of 
all. They have been delivered in thousands of 
British homes. They have been circulated at by- 
elections both in England asid Scotland. Every 
householder ir Lossiemouth has received a copy. 
The Truth—To Continue 

Lady Houston will coatinue this good work. 
She will continue to speak the truth in the 
Saturday Review, and in her own pamphlets and 
leaflets. Copies of them may be obtained from 
this office. f 

She fears no legal cynsequences.from what she 
may say—for she speaks the Truth. And Eng- 
land may be grateful that there is at least one 
person to-day, at this, moment of national 
decadence, when all the old principles of Con- 
servatism, of true British Imperialism, are being 
bartered, betrayed and thrown overboard—Eng- 
land may indeed be grateful that one voice, at 
least, the voice of a woman, is raised in defence 
of what Englishmen once prized as our greatest 
national heritage—the Truth and freedom to 
speak it. 
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GERMANY'S AIMS— 


The Nazis’ 


Next Step 


Germany Will Demand More Territory 


By DR. GOEBBELS 
Lieutenant to Herr Hitler and Leader of the Berlin Nazis 


HE progress made by the National Socialists 
in the last few years has never been 
equalled by any other party in Germany. 


Never in German history, since the party system 
was inaugurated, has any political party com- 
manded so large a proportion of the electorate. 
The whole German nation is behind us. 


What is the reason for our success ? 


The personal prestige of our leaders has contri- 
buted very much to our progress, and there is no 
doubt that National Socialism owes its remark- 
able success to the magnetic personality of Adolf 
Hitler. But the success reached by us is also a 
consequence of the peculiar characteristics of our 
party claims and the economic misery of the Ger- 
man people prior to the Hitler régime. For more 
than fourteen years the prestige of Germany sank 
lower and lower, We slavishly accepted every 
condition and every ‘‘ dictat ’’ imposed on us. 


An End of Servitude 


National Seeialism has pro: 2d to be the only 
party in Germany capable of re,iving the morale 
of the German nation, We have appealed to the 
honour of the nation, which had keen shamefully 
neglected by every othér party since.the #ar, with 
the result that the spitit of the people is burning 
with unquenchable fire; The great™majority of 
our nation is determined once for all to put an end 
to every servitude imposed on us. Further, the 
bad economic times through which we have been 
living have made millions of men rall¥ fo our 
flag, as our programme appeals to those men who 
now take no part in the €sonomic Wie of the 
country, and they know thatithey will 
have their share in the 

What is our programme? 


We shall continue to deal with Germany’s 
instead of neglecting them, There is, 

first of all, the problent of unemployment, which 
no politician so fa®‘tias been able to tackle. We 
have already provided work and wages for several 
millions ‘of unemiployed by setiifig up public 
works. With respect to the money required to 
carry out this programme, we know that it can be 
obtained. Hitherto the German population has 
systematically refused, in default of confidence, 
to give its money for public purposes. Hitler’s 
increasing prestige has restored confidence to 
Germany. Hitler is the only man in Germany 


who has constantly stressed the perniciousness of 
the peace treaties and of German internal politics. 


We have succeeded in solving the problem of 
unemployment, and in bringing victory to the 
cause of social justice in Germany. Above all, 
we have deprived Marxism of the basis of its 
agitation, which has had such a disturbing effect 
on the nation. Like Mussolini in Italy, Hitler 
will make order in Germany. We will have no 
truck with Marxism. 


“More Lands for Our Race” 

The basis for our foreign politics will continue 
to be a sound policy of alliances according to 
Bismarck’s methods. That is to say, the alliances 
we contract will not be made for offensive wars, 
but for the purpose of providing more lands for 
the expansion of our race. This is necessary for 
our national existence. 


He who opposes us in this policy is our enemy ; 
he who helps us is our friend. 


According to this principle also, our relations 
with France will be determined. We hope that 
Italy and England, out of regard to their own 
interests, will try to understand our position. We 
shall make justice triumph—justice in Europe. 
That is why we so thoroughly understand the! 


wishes of the Hungarians for a revision of their 
frontiers. 


Moreover, we want our rights in the question of 
equality of armaments; that is to say, the other 
nations must disarm or they will force us to equal 


arming. We cannot allow our nation to be 
defenceless. 


The Peace Treaties 


The revision of the Peace Treaties has become 
our principal political programme. Our first aim, 
naturally, is to obtain a revision of our eastern 
frontier. The Corridor must once again belong 
to Germany; and that part of Silesia which was 
given to Poland must be restored to us. 

After that the rest will be purely a matter of 
power. 

The question of constitution is to us less im- 
portant. The main requirement at present is to 
transform the Weimar Constitution so as to make 
it harmonise with the evolution and mentality of 
the German nation and not violate the instincts of 
our race by forcing upon us a political structure 
that may, perhaps, be suitable to western finance 
and democracy, but certainly not to Germany. 
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—AND THE FRENCH ANSWER 


The Menace of Germany 


“A Policy that Aims for War” 


By ANDRE TARDIEU 
Late Prime Minister of France 


AY by day the newspapers record Hitler’s 
campaign against Austria by wireless and 
other more active methods, and make a 

host of risky and contradictory prophecies. 

Perhaps I may be allowed to reduce the problem 
to its essentials. _ Germany’s policy is not so 
obscure, nor so tentative, that it requires much 
subtlety to understand its aims and objects. 
Modern Germany is completing the work towards 
the attainment of National-Socialism that is a 
legacy from the governments preceding that of 
Adolf Hitler. His predecessors supplied the 
means. The Nazi régime is putting them to prac- 
tical use. 

In the heritage of his predecessors, whom he 
treated so harshly, Chancellor Hitler found much 
of value, to wit :— 

The end of Reparations (16th June, 1932). 

Equality of rights (11th December, 1932). 

France’s abandonment of her insistence upon 

guaranteed security (dating from the same 
period). 
Hitler’s Four Year Plan 

For the past six months the policy of National- 
Socialism has demonstrated, both in action and 
writing, how it will make use of these facts to re- 
arm Germany and to restore, at the very least, the 
frontiers she had in 1914. 

Hitler is waiting for a favourable moment to 
put his plans into execution. He has said: 
** Give me four years.” 

In the meanwhile, he has found a useful shield 
for his activities in the Four Power Pact. Under 
cover of this strange assembly of opposites, he 
can always find a way of justifying his 
provocations. 

When the French Government, which has 
ceased to call in the treaties of 1919, invokes the 
Pact, Hitler blandly replies that this appeal 
cannot be allowed. And at that our Government 
holds its peace. 

What need is there to argue over the fine points 
of German policy when we see it reduced to such 
simplicity. Germany’s policy is aiming for war, 
at the end of a certain period of time, but, just 
as was the case in 1914, she does not altogether 
despair of avoiding so drastic a climax, for she 
has great faith in the weakness of those with whom 
she has to deal. And that, again as in 1914, is 
precisely the greatest danger of war there is. 

For there comes a time when the most abject 
weakness must make a stand, when so much has 
been yielded that a halt is imperative. That is 
the picture that must constantly be presented to 
the eyes of the public and to all people who fall in 


readily with what they consider the line of least 
resistance. 

A well-known French author, M. Georges 
Suarez, has just published a book called ‘‘ Men 
Stricken with Peace,’’ an extremely lively and 
vigorous work. He analyses minutely the various 
conceptions of peace that have combined to create 
the present trouble. 

It appears that events have outstripped the ques- 
tions propounded in this book. For fifteen years 
we have, with reason, been alternating between 
hope and doubt: now the question is resolved. 
The events of the last six months have illuminated 
the problem. Subjects that were once matters for 
debate have now become certainties. Germany’s 
policy is one of them. In my opinion, it is wrong 
to think that Hitlerism can escape its evident 
destiny. It is wrong to imagine that anything 
will come of personal contact with its leaders. 

The Nazi Nemesis 

Hitler will not escape the promises he has made. 
Sooner or later, whether his power waxes or 
wanes, he will be compelled to give satisfaction. 

In Austria, Danzig, Silesia and Saar, Alsace 
and Lorraine, Germany is trying in various ways 
to increase her territory or recover what was 
formerly hers. The question to be decided is 
whether she thinks the risks involved may not out- 
weigh the probable gain. In other words, will 
Germany continue to think that she can reach her 
goal without war, or that the results of a war 
would be to her benefit. 

Looked at in this way, the problem has but one 
solution for countries other than Germany. They 
must convince her that they will not allow her to 
proceed with her present activities, and that they 
are still the stronger. For, if they do not do so, 
or delay too long, there will be war, as in 1914. 

Socialist Ilusi 

In my experience, I have found that a French 
Government in which Socialists have the ruling 
voice is ill-fitted to present such an ultimatum to 
Germany. For, whatever Germany’s Govern- 
ment may be, the Socialists’ policy towards her is 
always based upon illusions. The reduction of 
two milliards of francs in the credits for national 
defence that the Socialists took by force from the 
three Cartel governments fifteen months ago will 
not be enough for them. They will persist in 
maintaining that peace is not being imperilled. 

It is none the less true that Hitlerism, which 
began with violence at home, will, unless some- 


thing is done, sooner or later end in violence 
abroad. 


(World copyright reserved) 
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Is Lord Rothermere Right ? 


By “KIM” 


N 


ORD ROTHERMERE most persistently 
demands that, in view of the collapse 
of Geneva, we should at once enter into 

a defensive alliance with France. It is his solu- 
tion of the European imbroglio into which 
we are plunged by the action of Hitler, who 
so astonished Sir John Simon and the Cabinet 
generally by withdrawing all of a sudden from 
the abortive Disarmament Conference. 


In justice to Lord Rothermere it should be 
added that he couples this proposed Dual 
Alliance with a new building programme of at 
least 5,000 fighting planes. 

Anything is better than the policy of drift and 
indecision which invariably dogs the halting foot- 
steps of our soi-disant National Cabinet. They, 
having scolded Herr Hitler at one moment with a 
kind of spiteful unanimity, are followed by the 
Prime Minister, who proceeds laboriously, at the 
Lord Mayor’s Banquet, to hold out an olive 
branch. 

The fact is, as all who run may read, that, above 
all else, the Cabinet desire not to make our country 
safe from any potential enemy. Dangerous paci- 
fists to a man, the thought of strengthening the 
Air Force or the Navy or the Army is utterly 
repugnant to them. It must be avoided at all 
cost. 

The Geneva Corpse 


We must galvanise some appearance of life into 
the Geneva corpse and try to tempt Hitler inside 
once more. Of course, it will fail, and we shall 
go on being unprepared and in dire danger if war 
suddenly flares up. 

So, despite certain reservations regarding 
France, I must for one agree with Lord Rother- 
mere. It would be better far to strengthen our 
national defences, face the world facts without 
equivocation and on the pinnacle of an Air Force 
equivalent to our needs, a Navy able to guarantee 
all food supplies, and an Army whose artillery was 
not commanded by sexagenarian field officers, 
repudiate the Locarno Treaty and hold the balance 
of power. 

I would rather the Powers wooed us than we 
went cap in hand to the Powers, but with the 
present Government it seems impossible to get 
them to see a yard beyond their noses. As the 
only alternative I suppose there is this marriage de 
convenance with France, if she is willing, and 
presumably she would be willing, since she has 
everything to gain and ‘nothing to lose. Of 
course, such an alliance would not permit her to 
go gallivanting off, say, in the Saar. 

Yet, at the risk of being thought ungallant, I 
have some doubts. French diplomacy can make 
rings round our heavy-handed methods, but, 
always assuming that as the marriage gift, we 
built up our Air Force of 5,000 planes, what are 
we likely to get in return? Safety? 


Does any one in their senses believe that such 
a virile nation as the Germans, freed too from the 
incubus of democracy, will take an Anglo-French 
Alliance lying down and give up any hope of 
recovering her world position? Surely not? 

They will find counter alliances in various 
directions. There are Italy and Japan, whom we 
have so stupidly alienated, and Russia is naturally 
more drawn towards the Black Eagle than the 
Cock. France, do not let us forget, has not yet 
balanced her budget, and the Sarraut Ministry 
will fall like M. Daladier, if it attempts either fresh 
taxation or cuts, because France is to-day over- 
taxed in proportion to her resources. 


France’s Fear and Greed 

Billions have been sunk in the chain of steel 
fortresses along her eastern frontiers and now con- 
siderable expert opinion, holding more than ever 
to the view that the next war will be fought in 
the air, begins to ask whether all this expenditure 
was intelligent. Do these new fortresses 
guarantee the integrity of France any more than 
the Channel that of England? As a solace to 
French nerves they may be worth the cost, but 
they may be as out of date in the next war as 
trench warfare is expected to be. 


And here you strike the first great weakness of 
France. She is afraid. She lives in an atmos- 
phere of nervous apprehension. She knows in 
her heart of hearts that Germany will not for one 
day longer than is possible be content to remain 
the under-dogs of Europe. It is a pity that the 
French, on occasions, attempt an arrogance that 
ill-befits a race inherently servile. 


Servile and Arrogant 
France is also grasping. Her rapacity is such 
that she has frightened away much of her 
lucrative trade with foreign visitors. Few French- 
men are above cheating if they can get away with 
it, and a nation who take all they can, and give 
nothing in return, must not be surprised if they 
are not over-trusted. If there is going to be a 
serious talk of any Anglo-French Alliance we 
should ask her inter alia if she proposes any 
relaxation of her tariff restriction and to continue to 

discriminate against British shipping. 


We should like a little more civility than we 
customarily obtain nowadays when we spend our 
money in France. 

We cannot unfortunately look to her to 


approach the problem with a sense of humour be- 
cause the French, despite their many gifts, do not 
possess it. Even so, we must know what she 
offers before we commit ourselves to this proposed 
marriage de convenance. 

As Lord Rothermere is playing the role of the 
marriage-broker perhaps he may see fit to explore 
these avenues before we come to the contract. 
N’est-ce pas. Word Rothermere? 
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White Paper v White Man 


The Most Dangerous Man in India 
By Hamish Blair (The Man on the Spot) 


NDIT JEHAWARLAL NEHRU, the 
wealthy Bolshevik who was let out of prison 
the other day, several weeks before his time, 
in order that he might visit his sick mother, affords 
a poignant illustration of one of our numerous 
blunders in India. Educated at Harrow and 
Oxford and called to the English Bar, he came 
back to India nearly twenty years ago in order to 
practise law at Allahabad. In those days he was 
strongly pro-British. : 
Unfortunately, according to the _ received 
account, he was “‘ pilled ’’ for the British Club of 
the station in which he lived; a simple exhibition 
of everyday British snobbishness which had 
dynamic (or perhaps it would be truer to say 
dynamitic!) repercussions. It converted Jeha- 
warlal and his father—both of them exceedingly 
able lawyers, and the father with an enormous 
practice—to extremism in a single night. From 
that time onwards, until the father’s death three 
years ago, they devoted their energies and their 
money to a virulent anti-British agitation. 


The son, on being left alone to carry on the good 
work, developed into the most dangerous revolu- 
tionary in India; so much so that the most 
pusillanimous of Governments was eventually 
compelled, very much against its will, to put him 
away for two years. 


The Stalin of India 

Now he is out again, and, Gandhi’s futility 
being generally recognised, he has stepped into 
the limelight as the real leader of the Congress 
movement. His first pronouncement in that 
capacity was awaited with considerable interest. 
A spell of imprisonment has been known to work 
a remarkable change in the extremist outlook. The 
redoubtable Barindro Ghose of Bengal, for 
example, went to prison for life in connection with 
a bomb conspiracy twenty-five years ago. Now, 
released, he writes articles in a _British-owned 
** daily ’’ declaiming against the folly of assassi- 
nation and violence generally. 

The Pundit, however—possibly because two 
years’ reflection has not been enough to justify 
him in changing his mind—has lost no time in 
making it clear that he is as stark and uncompro- 
mising an anti-Britisher as ever. The programme 
which he has sketched out for the Congress, of 
which, by the way, he is President, can hardly 
be agreeable reading for those British politicians 
whose one idea of governing India is to feed buns 
to the tiger. India’s immediate goal, he declares, 
is ‘‘ independence and the severance of the British 
connection.”” To do Jehawarlal justice, he has 
never beaten about the bush. He is the most 
straightforward politician in the world out of 
Russia. He tells the British in India, with the 


plump directness of a Litvinoff or a Stalin, exactly 
where they get off. 

** In a revolutionary period such as exists in 
the world to-day,’’ he goes on, “‘ it is foolish waste 
of energy to think and act in terms of carrying on 
the existing regime, and trying to reform it and 
improve it.” So much for the vain hope that the 
Pundit’s heart has been softened by his two years’ 
retreat, or that he or the Congress will fall into 
line with the White Paper policy. ‘‘ The Round 
Table scheme is almost as dead as Queen Anne,” 
he declares, ‘‘ and hardly deserves notice ’’! 

Sedition in the Villages 

Pundit Jehawarlal has been a Bolshevik ever 
since his visit to Russia some years ago. He is 
against the capitalist as well as the British Govern- 
ment ; and in his manifesto he sets out very clearly 
what he proposes todo. ‘‘ As India consists very 
largely of villages,’’ he says, ‘‘ our activities must 
be largely rural, to reach the villages, so that we 
may work with and for the masses. Of course 
towns, where .there are the middle classes and 
working classes, are also an important field of 
activity for the Congress.”” And he adds, “‘ If we 
are preparing a policy of radical economic change 
we must also prepare radical means to achieve it.’” 

Here is a clear warning to the Government of a 
movement based frankly on the Soviet model in 
its sinister and subversive tendencies. To con- 
vert the Indian villager to Bolshevism is perhaps 
a tall order which may never be executed. What 
is certain is that if Jehawarlal and his Congress 
confederates are allowed to tamper with the simple 
and primitive dwellers in the villages they may 
stir up a peasant revolt which in its horror and 


devastation will throw all previous revolutions into 
the shade. 


Will the Government Move ? 

Will the Government take up this challenge, or 
will it lie low, like Brer Rabbit, and say nuffin? 
It may have moved against the Pundit before these 
lines are in print. I hope it may. But if it has 
not, you may take it that it is fatuously and delib- 
erately inert in order that it may not imperil the 
prospects of the White Paper policy. Jehawarlal, 
as we have seen, has not the slightest use for it 
(any more than most other Indians) ; yet it is 
thought that to lay hands upon him would be to 
create an atmosphere ‘‘ unfavourable”’ to the 
White Paper! As to this it can only be pointed 
out that if he has anything like his way, he will 
create an atmosphere highly ‘‘ unfavourable ” to 
the continued existence of the white man in India. 

The antagonising of Pundit Jehawarlal years 
was our first blunder with regard to him. ‘To 
permit him to preach Bolshevism in the villages of 
India will be our second—and possibly our last! 
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The Truth About Unemployment 


Dangers Which Threaten 1,500,000 Men 
By William Teeling 


{ Mr. William Teeling, author of this article, probably knows more first-hand facts about the posi- 


tion of the unemployed to-day than anyone else. 


He has spent two years living with them, 


sleeping in doss-houses, tramping the roads, talking to out-of-work men, from Cornwall to Durham. 
He lived with them as one of them. His article, therefore, bears the stamp of authentic truth.) 


O-DAY there are still well over two million 
unemployed in the country, and with them 
their families and their dependants. No 

responsible official of the Government would deny 
in private that it is not almost certain that one and 
a half millions at the very least of those unem- 
ployed will remain permanently unemployed. 

It is a fact to be faced. But are we facing it? 
Is that figure to mean the same million and a half 
unemployed all the time, each winter degenerating 
further, breeding families that know not work, 
that will not work? Or is it to mean a million 
and a half of people working either a few hours 
a day or a few days a week—or alternate weeks— 
or living in land camps or occupational centres, 
serving the State and the community in the 
thousand and one small ways it is always possible 
for those to serve who wish to serve. 

In short, we have a new leisured class—an un- 
educated, leisured class. How are we to guide 
them? They ask the question. It is not we. 
They want the leadership and the guidance. 


Risk of Revolution 

It is not right that we should turn all the time 
to the Government. England never used to be 
like that. England used to resent interference 
ftom Whitehall. Her people were independent, 
and they had courage. 

To-day her poorer people are as proud, as 
independent as ever, and they will turn their 
hands to almost anything if only they can find 
leaders. And they rightly ask those that are 
possessed of this world’s goods, in however small 
an amount, still, in greater amount than them- 
selves, to come forward and face the responsibility 
of such possessions and get down to it and give 
them not only money, but, more urgent still, time 
and friendship, something of their own know- 
ledge, and experience, and, above all, leadership. 


The answer to this request is often most dis- 
heartening. The majority of people want to leave 
it to Bureaucracy. They seem happy that a 
Board at Whitehall shall now have the control of 
the lives of millions of people in the North of 
England, in Wales, and even in Eastbourne or 
Plymouth. And they will produce red tape regu- 
lations for all these people, and they will think 
them all the same sort of beings. 

Anyone who knows our unemployed knows the 
difference between the miner of Durham, the 
Clydesider, the man from Pontypridd, and the 
farm hand from Norwich. If we must centralise 
relief, let us at least centralise it in half-a-dozen 


different cities of England and so recognise the 
totally different types and customs that have been 
the country’s greatest strength in the past. 

We are not yet a robot nation, and only those 
who are lazy and wish to shift their responsibilities 
can wish to see our unemployed in the hands of 
Bureaucracy. 

I will be told: ‘‘ But we pay enough rates 
already.’’ To which I answer—there are moments 
when I wish all dole, all relief, were abolished, 
and then there would be such a risk of revolution 
that people would be terrified. Nothing nowa- 
days seems ever to be done in England unless 
people are really frightened. Then they would 
wake up. People could no longer ask ‘‘ Am I 
my brother’s keeper ?”’ and try to avoid direct 
responsibility by paying out cheques. 

They would, I am sure, see to it then them- 
selves. They would give out money, probably 
much less than they do to-day, but, what is far 
more important, they would give in kind where 
it is needed. : 


Moral Starvation 

The unemployed to-day want far more: the 
direct persona] touch of their neighbours. There 
is on the whole very little real misery, starvation, 
or want of lodging, but there is a terrible moral 
starvation which breeds bitterness, useless think- 
ing, introspection and, above all, jealousy and 
hatred. 

There is no need for it. The working classes 
are, I know, loyal, national and truly British to 
the core, but they resent the selfishness, the snob- 
bishness of those just a little bit above them. If we 
could get back to this country all that religion 
really implies, self-sacrifice, humility, a friendly 
spirit, and the old Tory tradition that all one 
possesses is considered to carry with it a duty to 
your less well off neighbour (and this applies to 
the Big Business leader as well as the landowner, 
and the householder of the semi-detached villa), 
then the backbone of unemployment in this 
country would be broken in a couple of years. 

In short, as the Prince of Wales told us last 
year, we must do “‘ the near-by thing.’’ We must 
tackle our local problems, and their solution may 
eventually leave no unemployment problem for the 
nation to face. 

What can we do? 

By all getting together in the old wartime 
spirit, in our own district, we can start by break- 
ing down suspicions. We can open occupational 
centres; there are not nearly enough; only the 
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fringe of the problem was touched last year. No 
one will be allowed to contribute to these centres, 
be he employed or unemployed, that does not 
come and help in some way. 


There are many towns to-day where almost 
every single soul is unemployed. In such towns 
there should be no difficulty in finding leaders 
from the unemployed to form and run _ such 
centres efficiently. Later on, these groups should 
be given a large piece of land for each centre, and 
the people should go out themselves for one or 
two weeks and try out the life, and, if they care 
for it, then facilities should be made to settle 
them on the land. 


Lastly, a responsible group in each town could 
get together and plan out the town’s possibilities 
for small local trades for future developments. 
This is not mere phantasy. It is what is being 
tried out in many parts of the country. But the 
efforts are in no way correlated; there is no big 
movement behind them. 


Their Mental Misery 

People are lazy, they are selfish, they do not 
realise that there is more mental misery amongst 
the unemployed of Great Britain than amongst 
the unemployed of any other country in Europe. 
They do not realise that if this goes on much 
longer those men over 18, who have never been 
disciplined by work, who have done nothing but 
exist on a pittance from an impersonal State, for 
as long as they can remember—they do not 
realise these people are soon going to be incap- 
able of a rational use of the vote, and, with their 
influence spreading, they will break down com- 
pletely our traditional constitutional form of 
Government. 


The oider unemployed realise all this. They 
are men that would work to-morrow if they could, 
but there is no work for them, and there probably 
never will be. Many of them have been on 
freight boats, in the Army in the East, or in the 
Navy, or been emigrants to Canada, Australia 
or the United States. They know what British 
prestige means, they know what England is 
worth. They are national and patriotic to the 


core. 
The Peril of Fascism 

They see this country, through lack of succes- 
sive Governments with courage or understanding, 
gradually sinking to a position where Fascism 
will be inevitable, with all that it means in lack 
of free speech and freedom of living, and they 
wonder if it would not be just possible to make 
some little effort to save the old traditions of this 
country and to stop this rot amongst the youth. 

They would be ready, every one of them, to 
help any national movement and to lead the way, 
showing the young men that perhaps voluntary 
camp life, with a purpose of service to one’s 
country or one’s district, is not such a bad thing, 
after all. 

The truth about unemployment, then, is that we 
have never faced the fact that it will be permanent 
in some form; that we have tried to segregate the 
unemployed and make them look as if they had 
the plague, whereas the majority of them are the 
best types in the country, and once went gladly 
to fight for it. 

Moreover, if to-day we are still paying for our 
extravagance in the War, yet we won the War; 
and, if we only put that same spirit into fighting 
unemployment, we can still defeat unemployment. 
But we need leaders, and that before it is too late. 


There is no Equality among Men 


HE illusion of equality can lead to some 
curious results. And if it were ever 
accepted the world would be a dreary place. Most 
people have a feeling that their own Country is 
rather a good place, and that feeling is based on a 
sound instinct. Probably their parents have for 
generations lived in that part of the world, and 
they have become adapted by experience for the 
life which is led there. That piece of country 
becomes part of them. And so it is with the 
wider loyalty to a nation. Here there is also the 
fact that the people living within its borders are 
probably working for the same type of 
civilisation. 

All these are loyalties which have a deep mean- 
ing, and they provide one of the most valuable 
incentives in life. Lord Raglan has said that 
‘the next onslaught must be on nationalism in 
all its forms, but particularly in the form in which 
people, and especially children, were taught to 
believe that, because they happened to have been 
born in some particular area, they were superior 
to those born elsewhere.’”” Must we really 


believe that the centuries have left all nations in 
exactly the same position? Will not some of 
them have profited more than others by their 
experiences and trials? Will not some have been 
idle while others have been energetic? Will not 
some be strong and some be weak? Surely we 
can never believe that all nations have remained 
exactly the same over a long period? If we do 
not believe that our ancestors have handed us on 
something which is incomparably better than any- 
thing to be found in the world to-day, we deserve 
no longer to be allowed to pose as Englishmen, 
and we must be content to rank as a fifth-rate 
nation. 

We cannot work for the whole world. If we do 
not believe the Englishmen is worthy of all our 
efforts, the position is hopeless. There is no 
driving force in our life, and we must allow other 
stronger and better people to rule us. But there 
is enough loyalty in the counties of England alone 
to show that men who speak as Lord Raglan has 
are divorced entirely from reality and are living 
in the realm of sheer intellectual abstraction. 

BryaNT IRVINE. 
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SNA" The Surrender of an Empire 
By Mrs. Nesta H. Webster 


Mrs. Webster’s remarkable work issued by the Boswell Printing & Publishing Co., went into a 
second edition in 1931 and is now being republished in a popular edition at 7s. 6d. It was and is, 
in our opinion, a book of fundamental importance for all who would understand the politics of the 


modern world. 


In the field of social reform the Conservative 
Party’s achievements had been of no mean order 
—pensions had been given for the first time to 
widows and orphans, the age for Old Age 
Pensions had been reduced by five years, Govern- 
ment grants in aid of maternity and child welfare 
had been increased by 30 per cent., and infant 
mortality was alleged to have decreased by 10 per 
cent. Indeed, State Aid was carried beyond the 
point which the finances of the country appeared 
to justify, and in many quarters it was felt that 
it should at any rate have been accompanied by 
measures dealing with the abuse of unemployment 
benefit. When at the time of the General Election 
1 Party leaflet appeared, in which it was boasted 
that expenditure on Social Services had been in- 
creased by fifty millions," people not unnaturally 
asked where was the retrenchment the Party had 
promised to carry out in view of the precarious 
condition of finance and industry. 


The Socialist Thunder 

Moreover, in embarking on this programme the 
Conservatives were entering into direct com- 
petition with the Socialists and were bound to 
come off worst in the contest. Whatever social 
reforms the Party might bring in, the Socialists 
were always prepared to go one better and to spend 
public money regardless of the financial resources 
of the country. It was easy to represent every- 
thing the Conservative Government had done as 
mere concessions to the more generous schemes 
of Socialist legislation. On one point at least the 
charge was justified. That was with regard to the 
decision taken by the Conservative Government in 
passing the Equal Franchise Bill of 1928, giving 
the vote to women at twenty-one. 

It is perhaps not generally remembered that this 
Bill was originally a Socialist one, having been 
proposed by the Labour Government in 1924 under 
the name of the ‘“‘ Representation of the People 
Bill,’’ and blocked by the Conservatives. But the 
idea went further back than this. As early as 
1915, the ‘‘ East London Federation of Suffra- 
gettes,’"” led by Miss Sylvia Pankhurst, had 
changed the wording of its object : ‘‘ To'secure the 
Parliamentary vote for women on the same terms 
as men’’ into ‘‘To secure the vote for every woman 
over twenty-one.’’* Miss Pankhurst was elected 
honorary secretary and Miss Norah Smyth finan- 
cial secretary. These two women were associated 
later in forming the Communist body known as 
The Unemployed Workers’ Organisation.”” At 


1 Conservative Central Office leaflet headed From the 
Cradle to Old Age, incorrectly referred to in the House 
of Commons by Mr. Lloyd George on April 16, 1930, 
as ‘‘ From the Cradle to the Grave.” 


2? The Herald, January 9, 1915. 


that date—three years before women’s suffrage had 
become law—few people took the matter seriously, 
and it was not until Mr. Whiteley’s Bill came up 
for its second reading on February 20, 1925, that 
the vote for women at twenty-one entered the 
sphere of ‘‘ practical politics.” On this occasion 
it was rejected by the Conservative Party—with 
the exception of a few members who voted with 
Socialists—on the pretext that a conference of all 
Parties should be summoned to consider the 
question. But it was made clear that the Party 
approved the Bill in principle, and that pledges 
somewhat to the same effect were given by Mr. 
Bonar Law in 1922 and by Mr. Baldwin during the 
General Election of 1924, when he stated that 
‘** The Unionist Party is in favour of equal political 
rights for men and women.”’ 


A Sane Policy 


But this was not to say that votes were to be 
given to both sexes at twenty-one, and there were 
many Conservatives who held that the voting age 
should be raised to twenty-five for men and lowered 
from thirty to twenty-five for women. This was 
the view taken by the Morning Post on February 
19, 1925. I cannot refrain from quoting here a 
letter I contributed to the same issue of that paper, 
which will show that the views expressed in this 
book are not a case of ‘‘ being wise after the 
event.” 


SIR, 
The Socialist Bill for the extension of the franchise 
to women on the same terms as men, that is to say, at 
the age of twenty-one, which is to come up for a second 
reading in the House on Friday, seems to have attracted 
little attention amongst the public. Yet should such a 
measure be passed it is impossible to over-estimate the 
a effects it might have on the destinies of our 
country. 


I do not write as an Anti-Suffragist; on the contrary, 
I have always shared the opinion that the vote should 
be given to women with responsibilities and over a 
certain age. The recent election surely justified this 
view, for undoubtedly the women’s vote largely con- 
tributed to the defeat of Communism. But this steady- 
ing influence must be attributed to the fact that the 
great majority of women voters were householders, 
mothers of families, etc., who instinctively stand for law 
and order. 


The Socialists’ answer to this objection is that women 
of twenty-one are not more irresponsible than men of the 
same age. But even if this be so, why increase the 
existing number of irresponsibles? The Socialists know 
very well why; they know that the young and 
credulous their dazzling promises will be more easily 


believed than by women of maturer age; they know, 
moreover, that Socialism, like measles, is a youthful 
malady through which thousands of young men and 
women pass and from which in many cases they 
ultimately recover. If then they can succeed in lowering 
the age of voting for women to twenty-one they will be 
able to catch them precisely as they are passing through 
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the phase which will secure their vote for Socialism. 
Meanwhile, as the admirable article in to-day’s Morning 
Post observes: ‘‘ The full virus of Communism or the 
diluted poison of Labour Socialism ” is being ‘‘ pumped 
into their receptive systems.””... If this Bill is passed 
an irresponsible electorate may one day turn the scale 


in favour of Communism and plunge the country into 
ruin.—Nesta H. WEBSTER. 
February 18, 1925. 


This appeal met with no support, the Con- 
servatives, with whom I discussed the question at 
the time, observing that there was nothing to 
worry about as the Bill was never likely to become 
law. It was not until the Conservative Govern- 
ment, stealing the Socialists’ thunder, brought in 
a Bill to the same effect, even bearing the same 
name, in 1928, that protests poured in from all 
sides and the Daily Mail embarked on a strenuous 
campaign against what it elected to term ‘‘ The 
Flapper Vote.” By that time it was of course too 
late and the Bill became law in time to assist in 
turning the scale against the Conservatives at the 
General Election of 1929. 


A Problem for the Future 

How a Party that had adopted as its election 
slogan ‘‘ Safety First ’’ could have embarked on 
this vast change in the composition of the 
electorate which had given them their last over- 
whelming majority, is a problem that will puzzle 
posterity. The women in general had not 
asked for it, and politicians could not complain 
of extensive pressure being brought to bear on 
them in the matter. Lord Brentford has been 
generally accredited with the responsibility for 
carrying through the measure, and he certainly 
gave it his full support. But it seems probable 
that the real driving force came from a small but 
determined body of extreme Feminists in the 
background, These were largely concentrated in 
an association known as the ‘“‘ National Union of 
Societies for Equal Citizenship,’” which had 
succeeded in gaining the ear of certain Cabinet 
Ministers and their womenkind, whom they per- 
suaded that young women everywhere were 
clamouring for the vote and were sure to give it 
to whichever Party altered the franchise on their 
behalf. The Union professed to be non-party, 
concerned merely in backing candidates at election 
time who supported their views on the suffrage 
question irrespective of their attitude to other 
questions—a policy which in itself constituted a 
menace to the interests of the country. In reality, 
however, the overwhelming majority of women 
composing this group were either Liberals, 
Socialists, semi-Socialists or Pacifists, whose 
influence was hardly likely to be used in favour of 
Conservatism. Thus, in the Annual Report of the 
N.U.S.E.C. for 1923-4 we read : 

During the election a bureau of voluntary workers was 
organised, and help was given to Lady Astor, Mrs 
Corbett Ashby, Mrs.Oliver Strachey, Miss Helen Fraser 

ecutive mittee), errin 

Bondfield and Miss Susan yom — 

Mr. Arthur Henderson had also been supported 
by the Union and mass meetings addressed on his 
behalf. On the other hand we read: 


Many of our most conspicuously persistent opponents, 
including Lt.-Col. Archer Shee, Lt.-Col du Pré, and 
Sir George Hamilton, failed to secure re-election, and the 
elevation to the Peerage of Sir Frederick Banbury dis- 
_ of our most astute and determined adversary as 
ar as the House of Commons was concerned. 

This was the body from which Conservative 
politicians fondly imagined they would receive 
support, and such was the influence that the 
N.U.S.E.C. succeeded in obtaining in the coun- 
sels of the Party that it was able to stifle all 
criticism. 

In 1925 a series of talks by the N.U.S.E.C. 
was broadcasted by the B.B.C., then under the 
control of the Conservative Government, at a time 
when controversial political topics were supposed 
to be strictly barred, but its opponents were not 
allowed a hearing. The Conservative Central 
Office’s Handbook in fact admits the influence 
exercised by the N.U.S.E.C. over its decisions.’ 
A friend of the present writer who inquired at the 
Central Office why the vote should be given to 
young women who had not asked for it, received 
the astonishing reply: ‘‘ Oh, but the Feminists 
demand it! ’’ But what proportion of the woman- 
hood of Great Britain do the Feminists represent ? 


Women in Politics 

This mood sat the more oddly on the Conser- 
vative party, since in the past it had never viewed 
the entry of women into politics with particular 
favour. It was not merely a matter of sitting in 
Parliament. Probably few politicians of any 
Party secretly approve of women invading the 
benches of the House, a point of view with which 
I confess myself in sympathy, for the sake of the 
women themselves. The House of Commons is 
not the place where women, however gifted, are 
seen to the best advantage. But many Conser- 
vatives went further than this, they disapproved 
of any women being given the vote; some indeed 
considered that they should take no part in 
politics at all, except as humble Party workers at 
election time. The result of this attitude has been 
to drive ambitious women without settled convic- 
tions into Liberal and Labour Parties. 


The granting of votes to women at twenty-one 
by the Conservatives was, therefore, a concession 
to opinions in which they did not really believe ; 
indeed, this was practically admitted by Conser- 
vative officials who justified the Bill by saying 
quite openly: ‘‘ If we do not pass it the Socialists 
will.” The same reasoning might apply to the 
abolition of the Monarchy or the break-up of the 
British Empire. Defeatism carried to the extent 
of anticipating its opponents’ measures can only 
lead to the ultimate extinction of the Conservative 


Party. 


1 Election Notes for Conservative Speakers, published 
by the National Union of Conservative Associations, 1929, 
p. 254. 1 Interview in Daily Herald, June 8, 1929. 


Previous extracts were published on May 20, 27; June 
8, 10, 17, 24; July 1, 8, 15, 22, 29; August 5, 12, 19, 26; 
Sept. 2, 9, 16, 28, 80; Oct. 7, 14, 21, 28; Nov. 4 and 11. 
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GOOD-BYE— 


—TRUTH 


By LADY HOUSTON, D.B.E. 


N immense issues concerning the whole 
Nation people have a right to demand 
that they be told the Truth and nothing 

but the Truth. But the Truth is now by 
present day politicians—persistently hidden— 
and the most urgent and important matters 
pertaining to the welfare of the Country are 
hushed up and kept from us. 


These men become so puffed up with their 
own importance as to consider they have a per- 
fect right to scold, and even bully, anyone who 


dares to ask or inquire about the affairs of the 
Nation. 


Now this state of affairs is all wrong, and the 
omnipotence of the men who have imposed 
themselves as Leaders upon us not—be it 
clearly understood, by the Will or votes of the 
People—only exists in their own imagination 
—and the sooner they are made to learn that 
they are servants—and not masters—the 
better it will be for the Country. 


The Country does not belong to politicians. 
On the contrary—they are paid big salaries to 


do the WILL OF THE PEOPLE—and the 
Will of the People for this Government was for 
good old-fashioned—well-tried, well-tested— 
CONSERVATIVE principles, and it was for 
this that they returned 469 Conservatives at 
the last Election. 


I am accused of making an attack on the 
Prime Minister. I do not attack anyone, but 
I love England, and I consider that the politi- 
cal misdeeds of a man in his position should be 
known and not hidden and his actions against 
the State and against his fellow-citizens—of 
one holding so high an Office—should be pro- 
claimed far and wide—without fear or favour. 


My Crime is telling the truth. Facts—very 
terrible facts—were written by me in the last 
Number of the SaTuRDAY REVIEW and the 
paper was banned and taken off the bookstalls. 
But I am unrepentant. For if more people had 
my patriotism and my courage—and would 
boldly defy the evil influences of these enemies 
—England would rise again to the foremost 
position among the Nations of the Earth— 
which she occupied when she was ruled by men 
who put their Country first. 


Lives of great men all remind us 
We can make our lives sublime, 

And departing, leave behind us 
Footprints on the Sands of Time. 


Footprints that perhaps another 
Sailing o’er Life’s solemn Main, 

A forlorn and shipwrecked brother 
Seeing—may take heart again. 


Let us then be up and doing, 
With a heart for any Fate. 

Still achieving, still pursuing, 
Learn to labour and to wait. 


—Longf ellow. 
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Supplement to the Sarurnpvay Review, 18-11-33 


“Dizzy, the greatest Prime Minister 
England ever had— 


he was a Jew, who loved England and worked unceasingly 
to make her great and glorious and looked up to by every 
nation in the world 


“Lord Beaconsfield, by a wise financial deal, put millions into the pockets of 

the Nation, made Queen Victoria Empress of India, and glorified the whole 

Empire by his wisdom and understanding, instead of dragging it down and 
bringing it into disrepute " 
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An Idyll of the Older England 


Where Time Stands Still on the Heath 
By the Hon. R. P. de GREY 


S a unit in a dense mob, I have been pro- 
pelled on to the platform at Liverpool 
Street, and I am going home. This is not 

the best of stations, nor is the line the best of lines ; 
but I love it. I would sooner be jolted along its 
meandering way than glide down to Penzance with 
a velvet smoothness. For it goes to Norfolk, it 
takes me home. 

How familiar it all is: I have done it so often. 
There is my train at Platform 9, ‘* Liverpool 
Street, Cambridge and Ely Restaurant Car”? it 
says. There is the usual stout inspector punching 
tickets. The train is packed as it always is; but I 
 % found a seat somewhere, and at last we are 
off. 

Night veils in a decent obscurity. the horrors of 
Bethnal Green and Hackney Downs, and now 
London is getting farther and farther away. 
Although it is dark, I know just where we are. 
Those lights are Ponder’s End, and we are going 
through the greenhouse area—scores and scores of 
glass houses ranged on every hand. ‘‘ Taking- 
you-home, taking-you-home,’’ grunts the train. 
Bumpety-bump—shakety-shake . . . Broxbourne 
... Cheshunt... Burnt Mill, Roydon—getting to 
proper country now ; the train speeds up: it smells 
East Anglia: its breath comes in quick delighted 
gasps: and then suddenly it slows down, sulkily, 
gloomily—hates having to stop. ‘‘ Stortford!.. . 
Bishop’s Stortford!” To my great relief all my 
fellow-passengers alight. 


The Brows of High Essex 

The light is too poor to read by, but I can sit 
back now and light my pipe ; one can’t puff tobacco 
all over two girl typists. One old man with 
whiskers gets in. I like him to be there, he has a 
rural look ; he will probably get out at Audley End. 

Now we are in the country indeed. I put my 
head out of the window, and the wind that cools 
the brows of High Essex comes to me plunging 
like a wave of the sea, with a faint scent of rich 
red loam, freshly turned, and of wet leaves. More 
lights ; that is Elsenham, where a litfle line goes 
winding away to Thaxted. There are the two 
passenger coaches and the one tank waggon that 
have stood in the siding ever since I first came this 
way. I cannot see them in the dark, but I know 
they are there, patient, unprotesting, always 
hoping that one day they may go on to Thaxted. 

Wrrrr! We are in the tunnel. There are two 
of them, two burrows as of a giant rabbit through 
these Essex hills. We bolt out of them as though 
chased by a ferret into Cambridgeshire. What 
different country now! Essex was little and inti- 
mate and tumbling; this is bare and tremendous, 
a white and chalky wilderness, where the trees and 
the villages huddle in the hollows. The train ac- 
celerates wildly along the dead straight stretch near 


Whittlesford ; then more lights, a bridge, a grind- 
ing rattle over many points, and we are sidling up 
to the fantastic platform at Cambridge. All the 
places on this line are friends, this one especially, 
for I was up at Trinity once. A light rain is falling. 
When I think of Cambridge Station, I always see 
the lights reflected in the puddles. 

On we go and my head is out of the window 
again, for a pale moon has risen, and I can see a 
little. There are the flooded pits where we used 
to come and poach—waterhens mostly, with a rare 
and coveted duck. Over the river we run, and on 
into the Fenland, the great bleak plain that still 
seems dazed from its aeons of immersion, resentful 
and bare and bitter, yet with a grim fascination of 
itsown. Fenmen never forget it. 


Grey, Ancestral Herons 


The skyline darkens with a slowly rising mass. 
It is the western slope of Ely. The waterworks, a 
travesty of some Roman Mausoleum, loom black 
against the moon-tinged clouds ; and then, as you 
sweep towards the town, the outline of the 
Cathedral, lovely, imperious, the ghost of the 
Middle Ages, standing with the moon behind it, 
takes away your breath. It is superb. 

Always, as the train draws out of Ely, I have a 
little thrill of triumph. For it is the last lap ; home 
is getting nearer now: next stop, I shall be there, 
shall be in Norfolk. We roar through further 
Fens. There is the place where, in the daytime, 
two grey, ancestral herons stand to fish. Even 
now, no doubt, they are somewhere near. 

A rattle and a gleam of wooden palings: that is 
Shippea Hill—‘‘ the hill of the isle of ships.’ 
Some poet surely named it in the age of Danish 
raids, when the pirate craft lay at anchor off this 
island in the marshes. There is no hill there now, 
no ships, no island ; only a narrow road, a Chapel, 
and an inn. Their name is Ichabod. 


Sedge and Peat and Fir 

More Fens; yet they are changing, getting more 
peaty, more sedgy, more full of promise. A ruined 
sluice-wheel spans the silvery gleam of the little 
Lark. We run through Lakenheath; Hockwold 
spire I can see, black against the northern sky— 
Trees!—Fir trees!—at last, Norfolk has begun. 
In a moment there will be a rumble as we cross the 
river by an iron bridge. There it is. 

Now—now! The fir-trees come rushing down 
beside the line to greet us. We slide past the 
desolate confusion of the timber-yard. Lights— 
one of them is my car: my wife is in it, and my 
little woolly dog. ‘‘ Brand-ern! Brandern !’’—the 
sound of a homely Norfolk voice. I am off the 
train before it stops, through the doorway, out into 
the yard. I am in the car, greeted by the pair of 
them, each after their several fashion. Little dogs 
have very active tongues and paws! 
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She shall drive, and I will sit back and soak it 
in, twelve miles of moonlit road among the fir-trees 
and the heath, and the incomparable, sandy, leafy, 
brackeny smell of Norfolk. The miles are eaten 
up ; for six of them we do nct pass a soul, and only 
two cottages. Then a village, West Tofts; 
People are just emerging from the ‘* Horseshoes.” 
Round the corner and through the wood and on to 
Stanford ; past Stanford Church, and two cottages 
which are the village of Sturston, and on into Tot- 
tington, its little cottage windows bright and 
homely. I have many friends here; up on the hill 
I can see a light which is my brother’s house. 

Then the last lap, the last two miles of road, each 
hole in its surface a welcoming jolt, each bush 


beside it a familiar mark ; creeping at last up the 
narrow, winding lane which leads to nowhere but 
the village, where it wisely stops. In at the white 


gate by the keeper’s cottage, and there is my little 
house at last. 


It is old, and comical, and mis-shapen ; and it is 
lit by candles, and the plaster needs patching, and 
the bath doesn’t work properly; and it has a 
grandfather clock, and is full of odd little steps up 
and down, and places where you knock your head: 
and it is, to me at any rate, of all inanimate things 
the most delectable. 


I have come home. And London, and the 
world, and all that is not quiet, are very far away. 


The Light Brigade 


25th October, 
By Russell V. Steele, (Late Capt. R.A.M.C.) 


‘* When we rode heli for leather 

Both squadrons together, 

That didn’t care whether we lived or we died.”’ 

N these days of army mechanisation and the 

reduction of our cavalry arm, it may be well 
to look back to an October morning nearly 
80 years since. 

It is the beginning of that ghastly Crimean 
winter, during which the greater part of our Ex- 
peditionary Force is to perish from privation and 
the inevitable epidemic of disease which followed, 
as well as from the shot and shell of our redoubtable 
Russian foes in Sevastopol. 

Balaclava—a land locked harbour and the supply 
base of our Army—is guarded by Colin Campbell’s 
98rd Highlanders and a Turkish force. Lucan’s 
Cavalry Division, consisting of Scarlett’s Heavy 
Brigade and Cardigan’s Light Brigade, is en- 
camped close by. 

Cavalry at Dawn 

Dawn on the 25th October ’54 finds the Cavalry 
standing to their horses awaiting the Staff Officer’s 
report from the outlying pickets, before their dis- 
missal for breakfast. 

But there is no breakfast for our troopers this 
morning ! 

Lord Lucan receives a warning that the Russians 
are on the move towards Balaclavaand Lord George 
Paget gallops back pell-mell to his regiment the 
4th Light Dragoons and sends a message to Car- 
digan in his yacht the Dryad, where he is wont to 
pass the nights. The order to mount is given and 
the Light Brigade, on Lucan’s orders, moves for- 
ward—only to retire soon after out of gun-shot and 
await further orders. 

They are the spectators of the fight in which the 
‘*thin red line’’ of Highlanders with their 
steadiness and the devastating fire of their Minie 
rifles, rolls back the Russian cavalry. 

They witness Scarlett’s Heavy Brigade, smash- 
ing their way into the dense grey masses of the 
enemy, hacking and hewing, finally to re-emerge 


victorious, when all who saw them go in, thought 
them lost. 

But the Light Brigade’s chance to take a hand is 
soon to come! 

Imagine two valleys running east and west, 
divided by the Causeway heights, and at the 
western end of the North Valley our Light Horse- 
men drawn up in readiness. Tr 

By this time Lord Cardigan, in his brilliant turn- 
out of crimson overalls and 11th Hussar uniform 
of pelisse and busby, has arrived; and all are fret- 
ting to take some part in the great eventsoftheday, 
of which they are but yet spectators. The regi- 
ments of the Brigade ravaged by sickness are but 
skeleton in strength. 

Three units are in the front line: on the left the 
‘‘ cherry pickers’ (Prince Albert’s Own), the gal- 
lant 11th Hussars; the 17th Death or Glory Boys 
in the centre ; and the Light Bobs, the 13th Light 


‘Dragoons on the extreme right of the line. In the 


rear are the 4th Light Dragoons and 8th Hussars. 


And the Butcher Came Too 

When the actual advance commenced, Lucan 
ordered the 11th Hussars to form a 2nd line and 
thus the 17th and the 13th were in advance of all. 

Picture them, six-hundred and seventy-odd hard- 
bitten campaign-worn horsemen augmented at the 
last moment by John Veigh, the regimental butcher 
of the 17th. Scenting a fight, at the last moment 
he rides up and joins his regiment, having seized a 
horse and selected a sword. You can see him; a 
grim :figure straight from the shambles in hig 
blood-stained smock, puffing at a black cutty pipe, 
which is alight between his teeth. History relates 
that he returned unscathed from that death-ride 
having sabred six of the enemy, his pipe still 
alight. 

As regards dress Cardigan is the only really 
brilliant figure in the brigade; the kit of the rest 
is stained and patched, their shirts, states a parti- 
cipator in the charge ‘‘ were simply rotting off their 
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backs.’’ The caps of the Lancers and Light 
Dragoons are covered with black oilskin, the smart 
hanging pelisses of the 11th have been donned 
against the cool October air, and the busby plumes 
have been detached from their sockets. The crim- 
son overzalls of Prince Albert’s Own give the 
only touch of real colour to the blue brigade. 


Suddenly the sound of galloping hoofs is heard 
and Captain Nolan, a brilliant figure in full 15th 
Hussar uniform, dashes up and pulls his charger 
to a sliding halt. The ‘‘ A.D.C.” has trought a 
message from Lord Raglan to Lord Lucan. 
** Lord Raglan wishes the Cavalry, to advance 
rapidly to the front, follow the enemy and try to 
prevent the enemy carrying away the guns. Troop 
of Horse Artillery may accompany. French Cav- 
alry is on your left. Immediate— ’’ Sd. R. Airly. 


“My Lord—Your Enemy !” 

The Commander-in-Chief means the guns on the 
Causeway heights, dividing the two valleys, which 
had been captured by the Russians, when the 
Turks deserted their posts earlier in the day. He 
has seen the enemy advancing with lasso-tackle to 
drag the guns away. Lucan misinterprets the 
dispatch and asks Nolan ‘‘ What guns, sir?” 
Nolan waves his hand towards the valley. ‘‘There 
my lord, is your enemy. There are your guns!” 
Lucan trots his horse up to Cardigan and orders 
him to attack the guns at the further end of the 
valley. Cardigan suggests trouble owing to the 
position of the enemies batteries. ‘‘ Those are the 
orders: there’s no choice but to obey,”’ answers 
Lucan, and shrugging his shoulders he leaves the 
rest to the Brigade commander. ‘ The line will 
advance, right Squadron 17th will direct!’’ The 
sounding of any trumpet is a disputed point. The 
bugle of Trumpet-Major Joy is at any rate in the 
safe keeping of the Nation. 


Dead in the Saddle 

Hardly has the Brigade got under weigh when 
Nolan, who now knows they are heading in a wrong 
direction, dashes across the front from right to left 
—calling out ‘‘ Threes right!’ and waving his 
sword towards the Causeway heights. ‘* That 
won't do ”’ yells Captain Morris of the 17th ** we’ve 
a long way to go and must keep steady!”’ Cardi- 

-gan, furious, cries ‘‘ No, No, threes back into 
line!”’ 

A sudden shriek from Nolan, as a shell splinter 
strikes him in the heart. His charger turns and 
gallops back with him to the rear, Nolan for a few 
moments still erect in the saddle, only to topple 
headlong to earth as his leg grip relaxes. 

Steadily as on parade the Brigade advances, the 
steel scabbards clanging against the stirrup irons, 
the lance pennants furled, reins firmly gripped 
keeping the horses in check at a trot. By degrees 
they break into a gallop. 

Half a league... ''—until they come under a 
tremendous fire from a 12-gun Cossack Battery to 
their front with dense cavalry masses behind it, 
and on the left from the hills where Russian In- 
fantry and Artillery are massed. On the right, 


too, from the Causeway heights, enemy infantry 
and guns pour in a decimating fire on our devoted 
cavalrymen. 


“C’est magnifique—mais ce n’est pas la 
guerre!” 

The front line is cruelly shattered by the fire of 
the Cossack battery. James Melrose of the 17th a 
Shakespeare reciter is heard to exclaim—‘* What 
man would ask another man from England!” a 
moment before he goes down under the leaden hail. 
Many a man crashes to earth and is ridden over 
and trampled by those following in the rear. 


Cardigan, the beau sabreur, is through and over 
the brass guns and is followed by part of the 
17th. Some of the left squadron of the 17th pass 
the battery in the dense smoke. Twenty men with 
Captain Morris leading them against a squadron 
of Russian Hussars. ‘‘ Keep well together men 
and charge!’’ Morris runs the Russian leader 
through and cannot disengage his hand from the 
sabre hilt. Hand to hand combats in the smoke, 
steel on steel, hack and parry and point! ‘ Old 
Jack Penn ” of the 17th, a veteran of Afghanistan, 
reaches the battery, drives his lance into a gunner 
and leaves it there, pursues a Russian officer and 
nearly severs his head with ‘‘ cut six.” 


Three Victoria Crosses 

Sergeant Farrel assisted by Troop-Sgt.-Major 
Berryman rescues Captain Webb sorely wounded. 
Private Malone of the 13th, coming up through the 
smoke, helps them bring in the officer under 
heavy fire. All three receive the Victoria Cross 
later. 

Improperly led, the Russian cavalry miss their 
opportunity to cut our men to pieces, and retire. 
Fighting independently, back through the swirl- 
ing cannon smoke go the remnants of our front line 
in pitiful driblets. On come the ‘Cherry Pickers,” 
the Royal Irish and Paget’s Light Horsemen! Cas- 
ualties at every stride; on through the guns and 
beyond, pouring over the miserable wounded of 
our front line. Riderless horses, cannon smoke, 
the clash of steel! . 


The Epic Half Hour 
Cardigan first at the guns, charging the cavalry 
which try to capture him—back through the battery 
on his chestnut thoroughbred, scornful of Cossack 
spear thrusts: back up the valley again to the start- 
ing place! 


Just under half an hour after theordertoadvance, 
the remnants of the Light Brigade are back 
again with a casualty list of 115 killed and 134 
wounded and a loss of over 500 in killed and 
wounded horses. 678 hungry, war-worn men have 
defeated 5,000 enemy horse in under half-an-hour! 


The names of Wombwell, Sir William Gordon 
and many others rise from the past—and let us not 
forget the gallant French Chasseurs D’ Afrique 
who charged the Russian guns on the heights in an 
endeavour to save our men from further fire! 
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The Greatest Police Chief 


He Feared Neither Death Nor Laughter 
By H. Warner Allen 


[‘‘ Pere ’’ Louis Lépine, the famous Paris Prefect of Police, has just died. Here is an intimate 
character sketch of him by the late Foreign Editor of the ‘“‘ Morning Post.’’] 


OWN with Lépine ! Down with 
Lépine!”’ ‘* Conspuez Lépine, conspuez 
Lépine, CONSPUEZ!” A mob of 
students shouting their objections to the Prefect of 
Police to the tune of the Lampions, and fighting 
one another and the police with complete im- 
partiality in the Boulevard St. Michel, introduced 
me to my first sight of Louis Lépine. It was in. 
those carefree days when Zola’s body had been 
transferred to the Panthéon and a Royalist journa- 
list had shot Dreyfus in the wrist with a wax bullet. 
Pandemonium was let loose in the Latin Quarter. 
Republicans, Royalists, Buonapartists, Socialists 
and the rest were breaking one another’s heads. 


Then a scuffie started with the police and tempers 
grew heated. Somebody hit too hard, and a real 
row was starting, when a very small man in a 
villainous bowler and a shabby blue suit jumped 
into the middle of the trouble, the Prefect of Police. 
How he did it was not apparent, but in a minute 
he had parted his police from the students. The 
shouts of ‘‘ Down with Lépine ’’ which had ex- 
pressed the indignation of youth at police inter- 
ference changed into cheers. The students formed 
a column and started dancing down the Boulevard 
and in the front rank was that diminutive Prefect 
of Police, arms linked with a student on either side, 
dancing as gaily as anyone. 


No doubt it was all very undignified. It would 
not do for Lord Trenchard to quiet a student riot 
in London by skipping along with the ring-leaders 
of disorder through the streets of Bloomsbury. 
Fe was the kind of Police Chief that Paris 
liked. 


Pestle for Truncheon 

In France they love to say that ridicule kills. It 
was Lepiné’s exceptional bravery, not that he was 
absolutely fearless of death, but that he never 
minded being laughed at. He made the streets of 
Paris safe from criminals and everyone scoffed at 
his innovations until they had lost their novelty. 
He went to London and enquired into English 
police methods. 


The most imaginative of dreamers could not have 
imagined what he brought back with him. In 
some mysterious way he converted the London 
constable’s truncheon into that curious white 
pestle which the agent uses, not for offence, but for 
regulating the traffic. Lépine was quite convinced 
that the French policeman needed his revolver and 
the sword bayonet which is irreverently known to 
the public as ‘‘ the cabbage-cutter,”” but somehow 
he divined that that most unruly of drivers, the 
French cabman, would be awed to obedience by a 


caricature of the Bobby’s truncheon. Everybody 
laughed at him—but he was right. 


Sidney Street was a feeble affair compared to 
Lépine’s battle with the motor bandits who were 
the first of their kind. He considered that they 
had killed quite enough honest people and good 
policemen and vowed that he would not sacrifice a 
life in their capture. The last survivors of the 
gang were surrounded in a villa at Nozant-sur- 
Marne and I saw their end. They were armed. 


A Dog Fight 

Lépine after wandering casually round within 
range and drawing their fire called in a battalion 
of Zouaves. The Zouaves blazed merrily through 
the house until they had exhausted their ammuni- 
tion, but as the bandits were in the cellar, nothing 
happened. It was not Lépine, but Guichard, his 
lieutenant, who suggested that they should loose 
about twenty police dogs and see if they would 
attack the men in the house, for strangely enough 
a French window was open. Unfortunately 
assaults of this kind had not come into the canine 
curriculum, and the dogs, maddened by the noise 
and flares—it was after midnight—made for the 
most suspicious-looking characters within reach. 
They were all plain-clothes policemen! 


Blown Up and Lynched 

Reinforcements arrived in the shape of a machine 
gun which blazed away merrily for a few minutes 
into the house, but as soon as fire ceased, the 
bandits in the cellar fired a couple of defiant shots. 
Sterner measures were needed. Explosives were 
pushed with long sticks, from the cover of a shrub- 
bery, against the wall of the house. A cuirassier 
officer who had directed proceedings told me that 
there was enough mélenite there to bring the huge 
P.L.M. viaduct above us around our ears. Every- 
one lay flat except Lépine who fired the charge and 
was swept off his feet by the shock of the explosion 
which made the viaduct rock. Again the bandits 
fired to show they were not downhearted. 


It was all very ridiculous, but they were really 
defeated. The explosion started a fire in the fuel 
in their cellar and they were driven up to the ground 
floor. There they were rushed by the Zouaves, 
who were furious at being kept out of bed. They 
were captured alive, but were lynched by the crowd 
and a very nasty sight it was. 


The whole world was contemptuous at so vast a 
display of force for a few miserable bandits. ‘‘ Let 
them laugh,” said Lépine, ‘‘ we got them without 
the loss of a man, and the knowledge that not one 
of my men was killed is worth a lot of laughter.” 
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Art and “Modern” Art 


High Sounding Nonsense and Byzantium 
By Robert Anning Bell, R.A. 


HE magnificent and magisterial sequence of 
Byzantine Art has much that is akin to the 
later developments of ‘‘Modern’’ Art—that 

is the claim of the more advanced section, 
that section which avoids as far as possible the 
representational, believing that it can express itself 
adequately without descending to that unworthy 
level. The older generation of Artists and lovers 
of Art find it difficult to understand the work of 
these men and still more what induces them to do 
it. One explanation of this in the existing 
welter of theories, and they are various, is given by 
Robert Byron in a very interesting book on 
“* The Byzantine Achievement.’? His book is 
largely concerned with zsthetic matters, but has 
also accounts of the long history, the social life 
and a particularly ingenious defence of Byzantine 
mentality and character. It shows wide reading 
and an independence of judgment, at times very 
Startling, with an assumption of authority which 
reminds one of John Ruskin. 


Highly Superior 

To me the main interest of the book is in his 
opinion that Byzantine Art and that of the 
** moderns ”’ rest upon foundations quite different 
from those of any other form of Western art; 
which latter are all based, it seems, on the mere 
appearance of things. He tilts light-heartedly 
at all that those not fortunate enough to be born 
recently have loved and respected or that untold 
generations of sensitive artists have produced. 
He condemns the works of the Greeks except the 
earliest, as superficial and trivial, gives a 
patronizing pat to the childish capers of the 
cathedral builders and feels sorry about the 
Renaissance which he calls somewhat cryptically 
“* that exquisite short song of Gothic spirit in the 
voice of humanism.”’ After this there is but a 
thick darkness through which El Greco shines 
uncomprehended and alone. 


But Mr. Byron shall speak for himself. To 
begin with he quotes ‘‘ Art translates inward 
meaning into visible form ”’ as a definition of this 
common basis. He then says that ‘the 
function of Art is to translate the philosophic 
emotions evoked in the artist by the inner 
Significance of material objects into visible and 
ultimately intelligible form.’? The “‘ ultimately ” 
should be noticed. ‘‘ This appears to have been 
unknown in Antiquity and absolutely forgotten 
in the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries, but 
in the early Christian and early Mohammedan 
eras, as in the twentieth century, its acceptance 
‘was undisputed.” 


Later on we learn that the Byzantines succeeded 
in this owing to the influence of iconoclasm. This 
explains the ultimately.” 


It is evident that 


Christian art previous to the iconoclastic Emperors 
was visible but not intelligible. We then get to 
the modern battle-ground. ‘‘ How far is repre- 
sentational Art capable of fulfilling Art’s 
function; that is, the expression of abstract 
worth.”’ In all this, it is to be observed that there 
is no mention of beauty; ‘‘ expression’’ or 
‘* translation ”’ has taken its place. 


In these formule we have a series of very im- 
pressive phrases. Art is the expression of 
‘abstract worth,’ also of ‘‘ inward meaning,” 
and yet again of the ‘inner significance of 
material objects.’” The ‘‘ Modern ”’ artist who is 
conscious of his mission must feel himself a 
tremendous fellow. It is quite comprehensible’ 
why he does not think his seniors worth arguing 
with. But, after all, does it really mean very 
much? ‘ Abstract ’’ we know, and “‘ worth ’’ we 
know, but ‘‘ abstract worth’’? Is it comprehen- 
sible? And the ‘‘ inner significance of material 
objects.’’ Is that comprehensible? And if not, 
how is it possible to express or translate what 
you cannot comprehend? We believe that 
mysteries exist, but the nearest we can get to them 
is by a symbol, such as x for the unknown 
quantity. And Art can deal with x. 


The Meaning of Beauty 

No. Art is not a translation of ‘‘ inward 
meaning,” or of ‘‘ abstract worth ’’ and the rest 
of it. It is entirely and always a treatment of 
some form of handiwork which in addition to 
fulfilling its function is intended to please the eye. 
This is a prosaic statement of what might be put 
much more attractively, but I think it better to come 
down out of the clouds. It can and does deal 
with the symbols of those abstractions which lie 
beyond the veil of the senses. 


Mr. Byron says that the Christian religion was 
the only medium which fo the Byzantines 
expressed ultimate reality. Well, with that as a 
motive, Art has produced its noblest works. It can 
also treat the basest subjects, it can deal with lust 
and even cruelty, as in the blood-stained Kali and 
other horrible deities of the Pagan Pantheon. At 
the present time it is in most cases the result of 
delight in some natural beauty in living creature 
or landscape or in drawing forth the hidden 
charm in some material—pottery, metal or stone. 
Success depends on whether the natural beauty 
is finely seen and the material finely used. It is 
preposterous to limit Art to definite periods and 
to deny its existence in others. 


There is a spiritual force beyond the veil which 
on this side expresses itself in the manifold forms 
of beauty. Art is mankind’s reaction to this, or 
better, the Spirit of Beauty expresses itself through 
mankind as Art. 
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Music Off The Beaten Track 


The Peasant and the “Preislied” 
By Herbert Hughes 


URING a visit to Northern Ireland last 
week I found, what I had always halif- 
believed, that there is nothing so difficult 

to escape as music-making, public or private. In 
the whole dominion of the British Empire there is 
no province so loyal to the Crown; so the B.B.C. 
station at Belfast is thoroughly at home. IIlus- 
trious artists, singers and players of both sexes, 
come to the Ulster capital on tour and depart, and 
the Northern amateurs have them thoroughly well 
taped. 

These same Northern amateurs, hearing that the 
central body of the British Music Society in London 
—a society that had once so proudly carried the 
banner of idealism—was recently defunct, promptly 
decided to remain in existence, despite the partition 
of the Irish Sea, and have now decided to call 
themselves the British Music Society of Northern 
Ireland. 

Two Ulster Events 

I found the intelligenzia of the Ulster capital dis- 
cussing two events of the last week: the visit of 
Sir Thomas Beecham and the London Philhar- 
monic Orchestra with Miss Eva Turner as solo 
singer, and the meeting of the aforesaid stabilised 
British Music Society at which the performing 
artists were Ethel Bartlett and Rae Robertson. In 
Dublin, as in Belfast, intelligent audiences have 
listened to Beecham and his Philharmonic and 
have picked out Léon Goossens, the oboist, as the 
one outstanding instrumentalist; in Dublin and 
Belfast, likewise, audiences have paid tribute to the 
piano duet-playing of Mr. and Mrs. Rae 
Robertson. 

That picked audiences in Ireland should acclaim 
the finest orchestral playing in Europe, and the 
very perfection of chamber music, is not, of course, 
remarkable. Sport, business, politics, and the 
cinema naturally claim priority of interest north 
and south of the Boyne, as they do elsewhere in 
the British Isles. What is truly remarkable is the 
decentralisation of taste in musical matters. 

Dangerous Talk 

One talks dangerously to-day if one talks of 
provincia! standards. ~Though London may be 
the headquarters of two or three first-class orches- 
tras and choral societies; though it may pat 
Sadler’s Wells on the back while Covent Garden 
remains closed ; though it may happen to Possess 
the chief training schools of music, it remains in 
musical matters as provincial as any ‘* No. 2” 
town known to a theatrical touring company. 

This is not a matter for praise or blame. The 


actual truth is that through the voluntary and in- 
voluntary offices of the B.B.C. the provinces have 
reached an awareness about music they had never 
attained before. The value of certain radio 
activities may be disputed; but the good persists 
along with the bad and the indifferent, and the bad 
and the indifferent cannot destroy it. It would 
even seem that decent music survives on 
opposition. 

The other day a friend of mine, motoring in 
Donegal, had some little trouble with his car and 
stopped at a wayside farmhouse for help. The 
young farmer himself came out to the door in his 
shirt-sleeves humming—of all things—the Preis- 
lied from Die Meistersinger in a light tenor voice. 
Over the carburettor the two strangers discussed 
musia together. To the visitor Wagner in a 
Donegal hamlet was an incredible notion. The 
young farmer, who earned part of a precarious 
enough livelihood by fishing, had not the appear- 
ance or manner of one who ventured far beyond 


his own parish; how had he come by the tune of 
the Preislied ? 


in a moment or two the little mystery was! 
solved. ‘‘ Them radio contraptions are the grand 
things altogether for to pick out the fine tunes.” 
And when his car was mended the motorist him- 
self hummed the famous tune on his way home- 
ward wondering if there was such a thing as a 
musical metropolis in the world to-day, and if it 
really mattered. 


AN EFFECTIVE MARKET 


The classified advertisement columns of the Sarvnpar 

Ravisw offer an excellent medium for disposing of 

old Gold and Silver, works of art, rare books, stamps 
and all articles of value. 

Prepaid rate one shilling and 

(minimum, three lines). 

Communications and postal orders to be sent to 

Advertisement Manager, Saturnpay Raview, 18-20, 

York Buildings, Adelphi, W.C.2. 


¢ per line 


THE GUILDHALL SCHOOL OF MUSIC 
(Corporation of London) 


VICTORIA EMBANKMENT, E.c.4. 


Principal: SIR LANDON RONALD, F.R.A.M., F.R.C.M. 
Tuition in single subject trom £2 term. Dramatic Art 
and El ture, Fencing, Dancing, and Opera. 
Classes in ras he: mo Complete Musical Education at in- 
clusive fees, 12gns. and l4gns. per term. The Diplomas 
A.G.S.M. and L.G.S.M. and the Special Training Course for 
Teachers are recognised by the Teachers’ Registration Cour.c:!. 
Evening Lessons up to 9 p.m. Amateur or Proteasional 
Students may enter ut any time. Over 80 Scholarships and 
Prizes. Prospectus and Syllabus of Local and Diplomas 
Examinations free from : 
H. SAXE WYNDHAM, Secretary. 
Telephones: Central 4459. City 65566. 
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The Only Man the Miners Trust 


Faith in the Prince of Wales 
(Reviewed by Shane Leslie) 


6 aay has been considerable rumour lately 

of the activities of Mr. Bill Teeling. He 
was a Tory candidate in a Labour constituency in 
East London. Then he disappeared into the 
ranks of the unemployed and a daily newspaper 
published some of his experiences. Then he went 
to America and then to France and Italy to size 
up affairs amongst the unemployed there. He 
then led a pilgrimage of English unemployed to 
see the Pope. He seems to be acting here, there 
and everywhere and he has suddenly issued two 
books on the same day. 

‘American Stew’’ describes American conditions, 
but the important one to us, ‘‘ The Near-by 
Thing,’’* describes his adventures tramping 
through England. A daily newspaper gave him the 
honour of a leader lately called ‘‘ the New Knight 
Errantry.’’ He writes briskly and plainly and his 
book ought to be read by every Member of Parlia- 
ment and by anybody who wants to feel hopeful or 
become useful in the matter of Unemployment. 
Probably he knows more about it than any young 
man of his age. 


Farmers and Sailors 

Mr. Teeling tells us that the miners in the North 
only trusted two people: Mr. Cook and the Prince 
of Wales. He left Toynbee Hall in tramps 
clothes and made for Suffolk. He tells us the 
difference between Norfolk and Suffolk farmers, 
which is worth considering by those who go back 
to the land: 

‘“* Suffolk farmers have held their lands for 
some generations: they are fond of them. They 
have a tradition and are fairly well off and they do 
not quarrel willingly with farm hands they have 
known of old. But Norfolk farmers seem to come 
and go and just want to make what they can out of 
the land and then sell it and clear out.’’ 

He made slowly Northward to a Sailors’ Rest at 
Ipswich. There he makes a point and recommends 


that hostels should gather together the same. 


trades as in France, where they can meet and mix 
and discuss what they know. ‘‘ In England only 
do we herd all unemployed together and at night 
provide lodging wholesale for sometimes 300 
people, with nothing in common except their mis- 
fortune and their fears.” 


The Means Test 

He attended meetings against the Means Test 
all over England. The unemployed feel they are 
better treated than in America. There is no en- 
thusiasm behind the criticism of the Means Test 
nor love for Bolshevism. He is convinced there 
are not five hundred real Communists in Glasgow. 
He is more than convinced that these logical good- 


*The Near-by Thing. By William Teeling. 


Herbert Jenkins. 4s. 6d. 


natured people he met on the roads or in doss- 
houses, are worth doing something for. He 
praises the Social Service Clubs, especially when 
the men despairing of Whitehall have started 
organising work and occupation for themselves. 

In this Club work, Lincoln gives the lead. The 
account of the North is pretty grim, but if one in- 
dustry disappears, England must change her skin 
and produce others. . There is a thrilling account 
of the Spennymoor Settlement, and what can be 
done by self sacrifice and optimistic intelligence. 

‘‘ They were not Bolshevists or Communists, 
for they did not ask for violent change nor any- 
thing else than work, independence, a fair share of 
profits and a secure old age, and they all looked 
above all parties at the Prince of Wales as the one 
man really trusted in the country, the one man 
they wanted as their leader.” 

Saving the Boys 

At Bensham Settlement, he learnt something 
about the undisciplined boys whom the Govern- 
ment utterly fail to discipline. Happier are youth 
abroad who enjoy a year at least of law and order 
as conscripts. At Seaham Harbour he found 
another settlement like Spennymoor, which was 
also started with the funds provided by an Ameri- 
can philanthropist, Mr. Harkness. Miss Jowitt, 
who was in charge, compared spending money on 
a racing stable with such work in burning words 
‘* Is there not a million times more thrill in this 
sort of work where under your very eyes you often 
see men rescued from becoming almost animals 
and turned into real men, real assets to their 
country.” 

Middlesbrough, Jarrow and Leeds, all these 
broken northern towns are damping, but Derby is 
full of life and activity. Lectures and Drama have 
taken hold like wildfire, and people only ask to be 
instructed and for their boys to be disciplined. 
The account of the work of the Quakers in Bryn 
Mawris well worth reading : how they turnedan old 
dirt heap into a swimming bath in which one of 
the Princes has swum: how they are cheering the 
town up by painting houses green and white, like 
in the Tyrol. Mr. Teeling tried the Y.M.C.A., 
the Salvation Army, Church Army and doss- 
houses, and criticises them all in good humour. 
But he has big ideas, and to meet the flight of the 
rich and the squires and leaders South, he pro- 
poses that the Royal Family should be divided 
through England, to make centres of tradition and 
leadership. He gives the impression that he has 
lived amongst a people as sheep having no 
shepherd. 

When the East London working men rejected 
him at the last General Election, they uncon- 
sciously performed a great stroke for themselves. 
For they sent Mr. Teeling out to see and learn. 
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An English Firmament 


would be impossible to recommend another 

anthology of English poetry, with the Oxford 
Book of English Verse and Palgrave’s Golden 
Treasury on our shelves, unless such an anthology 
fulfilled some function which had been omitted 
from those rich and concentrated volumes; and, 
moreover, Mr. Bullett’s claim that his anthology 
contains, among its five hundred poems, ‘‘ some 
three hundred not to be found in any other general 
anthology,’’ proves nothing more than that all 
previous anthologists omitted them. They may 
be the worst three hundred poems in the language! 
I paused before such a verse as 


** When she is merry, then I am glad; 
When she is sorry, then I am sad; 
And ‘cause why, 
For he liveth not that loveth her 
As well as I.”’ 


and asked myself whether Mr. Bullett was really 
justified in serving this up again. It has been 
said so many hundreds of times before and not 
seldom in richer cadence. On the whole, how- 
ever, he emerges well from this book. There are 
few anthologists who content themselves with the 
very short poems of the ages, and perhaps none 
who have replenished their books with so wide a 
diversity of them as has Mr. Bullett. Blake, 
Marvell, Pope, Vaughan, Crashaw and Fitzgerald 
lean out of the rather heavy firmament with a 
blessing or a memorable song—while a thick 
cluster of the lesser stars—Thomas Lodge, 
Charles Cotton, Henry King, William Drum- 
mond, Henry Chettle and Abraham Cowley—glow 
perhaps rather as points in their particular con- 
stellations than as radiators of individual beauty 
or strength. In modernising the English of his 
poets, Mr. Bullett has never allowed his zeal for 
intelligibility to overcome his sense of proportion. 
He wisely says that :— 


Our Lost Savour 


‘* Something of savour and colour is unquestion- 
ably lost in ruthless modernisation, as may be 
seen by anyone who will take the trouble to com- 
pare Paradise Lost in modern spelling with the 
Oxford edition, which follows the earliest printed 
text. There can be no doubt that in this matter 
the nineteenth century was over-zealous and un- 
discriminating. In the chief and most illustrious 
of its victims, Shakespeare, I have found at least 
one instance—there are probably many others— 
in which the ‘ correction’ of the original spelling 
means the displacement of the old right word by 
one manifestly inferior for the purpose.” 


So we get an anthology in which the modernisa- 
tions are sparing and based upon a sound sense 
of the poet’s original intention. Nearly all the 
poems are little pieces complete in themselves; 
but Mr. Bullett has included seventeen lines from 


Langland, who otherwise would have _ been 
excluded—part of Chaucer’s Romaunt of the Rose, 
and the opening stanza of Sir John Davies’s 
Orchestra. After some of Tennyson’s greatest 
short poems, which have almost been anthologised 
out of all meaning, it is by a fine leap in the dark 
that Mr. Bullett presents us with his magnificent 
though less known poem, The Eagle :— 


‘* He clasps the crag with crooked hands 
Close to the sun in lonely lands, 
Ringed with the azure world, he stands. 


The wrinkled sea beneath him crawls; 
He watches from his mountain walls 
And like a thunderbolt he falls.’’ 


So I feel that here is an anthology which 
justifies itself in a court from which few emerge 
justified; but Mr. Bullett’s sense of proportion, 
so ample when he dealt with original texts, some- 
times failed him when he came to apportioning 
space. If Christina Rossetti deserved eight pages 
to herself, Landor should have had more than two; 
and if Keats is only to have five, why is Herrick 
apportioned twenty-one? These are but a few 
instances of a fault which glares throughout the 
book. Had the anthologist retained all that he 
collected from the really great poets and reduced 
the work of others in proportion, he would have 
presented his public with a much smaller book; 
but it would have more amply justified its claim 
to be “‘ infinite riches in a little room.” 


The English Galaxy. An Anthology of Poems. 
yg and Edited by Gerald Bullett. Dent. 
7s. 6d. 


Edward Bulwer: Novelist 


HAN once been given ‘‘Eugene Aram” as 

a holiday task I have always nursed a sub- 
conscious hostility towards the author ; but Michael 
Sadleir has succeeded in writing an intensely 
readable story of the first thirty-three years of this 
unhappy man. 


His grandmother, Barbara Lytton, had been 
separated from her husband, his mother had made 
a loveless marriage after an abortive affair with a 
merchant, he himself was selfish and vain. It is, 
therefore, not surprising that his marriage to 
Rosina Wheeler, daughter of an impoverished 
and dissolute Irishman should have been 
miserably unhappy. She was the last person 
to make a mate for him, being vulgar, 
pleasure loving, and of villainous temper. 
Quarrels were frequent, the children were 
neglected, and, after nine stormy years, a deed of 
separation was entered into. It was miraculous 
that the marriage lasted so long. 


The book is well written and gives interesting 
glimpses of the life and manners of the time. It is 
carefully indexed and contains a useful biblio- 
graphy. 

Bulwer and His Wife. By Michael Sadleir. New 
Edition. Constable. 9/-. 
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Tsar Ferdinand’s Dream 


A Byzantine Vision 


is a strangely interesting ‘and even 

fascinating book—all the more because it 
cuts across many ideas and preconceptions held 
with tenacity, particularly in England, respecting 
Tsar Ferdinand of Bulgaria. Described as the 
‘* first authentic and documentary life ’’ of its sub- 
ject, the work does throw fresh light on some dark 
places in Balkan history, the author’s information 
being obtained from a study, not previously 
attempted, of the documents in the case. Further, 
Ferdinand himself collaborated, we are told, by 
supplying material and amending the text. 


For the student of high politics the book is of 
undoubted value, but the general reader will not 
find it dull, for it is strong in human interest, the 
man as well as the king being vividly portrayed. 
Though Ferdinand was often accused of cowardice, 
it yet remains true that no monarch ever lived 
more dangerously, as these pages abundantly 
testify, or, by the same token, more courageously 
on the whole. While it is scarcely likely that this 
work will remove the impression of him that pre- 
vails in this country, it certainly should go some 
way towards modifying it. 


A Romantic Figure 


The book is in four parts, of which the first is — 


entitled ‘‘ A Dangerous Undertaking,” and_ it 
shows the difficulties and perils Ferdinand had to 
and did face for years. Perhaps the most interest- 
ing section is the second part, which is headed 
“The Dream of Byzantium.’ The opportunity 
came of realising that dream and, if he had seized 
it, he might have become a great romantic figure 
in Balkan story, however improbable that now 
seems. 


Included in this part is a description of Ferdi- 
nand’s constructive work for Bulgaria by the 
building of railways, factories and schools and the 
development of her harbours on the Black Sea. He 
really put Bulgaria on the map of Europe, a pro- 
cess that was consummated by the Declaration of 
Independence and the proclamation of himself as 
Tsar of the Bulgars. The First Balkan War took 
place shortly afterwards; the success of the 
Bulgarian armies over the Turks astounded the 
world, and led many people to ask ‘ Will 
Ferdinand march into Constantinople and crown 
himself Emperor of Byzantium?’’ He might 
have done so, but he hesitated and was lost—the 
dream faded out! Sonear.... 


The Chatalja Line 

Ferdinand paused before the Chatalja Line—and 
his career halted there too, as is indicated with 
some fulness in the third part of the book, ‘‘ The 
March of Fate,’’ which covers the second Balkan 
War, with its misfortunes for Bulgaria, and the 
Great War, which led to the final catastrophe for 
that country and his own abdication. The last 
part of this work gives an account of his exile. At 
first he lived in complete retirement in Coburg, and 


now devotes himself to his favourite occupations— 
ornithology, botany and entomology. He with- 
drew entirely from Balkan politics, but he led the 
wedding procession when Tsar Boris, his son, 
was married to the daughter of the King of Italy. 

Space forbids criticism of the book in detail. 
Suffice it to say that it presents a clear picture for 
the first time to English readers of a remarkable 
personality—and not nearly so enigmatic as has 
been widely supposed. 


Ferdinand of Bulgaria: the Dream of Byzantium. 
By Hans Roger Madol. Translated by Ken- 
neth Kirkness. Hurst & Blackett. 18s. 


The Cotfold Conundrums. By Douglas G. 
Browne. Methuen. 7s. 6d. 
A long-drawn-out mystery story, with only a 
crude series of incidents to justify it as such. 


The poem, ‘‘ The Soldier,’? by Rupert Brooke, 
printed in last week’s issue of the Saturday 
Review, was reprinted from the ‘‘ Collected 
Works ’’ of Rupert Brooke by permission of the 
Literary Executor and Sidgwick & Jackson, Ltd. 


The Winner of Acrostic No. 57 (the first correct 
solution opened) was Mrs. Violet G. Wilson, to whom a 
book will be sent. 


The winner of Acrostic No. 58 (the first correct solu- 
= opened) was Lady Whitaker, to whom a book will 
sent. 


Definitely 
Superior 
for all 
occasions 


‘BOOTH'S 


THE ONLY 
Matured 
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A House of Shakespeare 
More Truth About the National Theatre 
By Hugh Liddon 


NOWING, as I do, all about this National 
Theatre business, I have been at once 
amused, exasperated and encouraged by 

recent developments. Since my article of last 
August in the Saturday Review, all sorts of wild 
rumours and accusations have hurtled hither 
and thither. 


By some it has been said that the £125,000 now 
ia hand should be returned to the donors, their 
heirs or representatives. This is a blend of 
impossibility and absurdity which needs no answer. 
Who is to find the donor of the £40,000 accruing 
from interest and appreciation? Or of the £8,000 
profit on entertainments? Or of the several! 
thousands collected by Sir John Martin-Harvey 
and arriving from unknown members of the public ? 
Who would insult the Municipality of Venice by 
throwing back at them the £1,000 they sub- 
scribed “‘ in homage to Shakespeare? ’’ As for Sir 
Oswald Stoll’s £2,000 for architects’ plans—or 
what is left of it—he can surely be allowed to ask 
on his own account. 


A Foolish Suggestion 


By some it is suggested that the money should 
be wrested from the Charity Commissioners and 
then transferred from its present trustees—the Earl 
of Lytton, Sir Frank Meyer and Sir Johnston 
Forbes-Robertson—into the charge of this or that 
manager. 


Again foolish and unnecessary. 


What, then, is to be done now? To me the 
urgency of the moment is clear. The public is 
clamouring for Shakespeare as never before. All 
the managers who really count are eager to join 
in a London Festival to give the campaign a send- 
off next spring. Now or never is the time to 
begin the one thing really needed—the training 
of a permanent company. This would have to be 
done in a comparatively small theatre—a House of 
Shakespeare where could be created a tradition 
unattainable at the Old Vic., with its changing 
directors and styles. The hour only waits the 
man. The theatres are there to choose from. The 
players are there—at any rate the raw material. 
The popular good will is there as it has never been 
in the last quarter of a century. 


A Nobler Theatre 


Why wait for the Charity Commissioners? All 
that is wanted is to get together an independent 
but friendly organisation, collecting and using its 
own money. It could do the things the old Com- 
mittee cannot do. It could profit by their 
example—both ways. It could make ready a com- 
pany worthy to come into the still-accumulating 
fortune and to be housed by a nobler theatre in 


the fulness of time. This might happen wonder- 
fully soon. If it did not, neither Rome nor the 
youngest of our cathedrals was built in a day. 
And what a splendid test of sincerity among the 
blatherers a shilling subscription would be! 


The Theatre 


Mr. Hackett’s Witty Comedy 


Whitehal] Theatre. ‘‘ Afterwards.’’ By Walter 
Hackett. 


M* WALTER HACKETT has produced yet 

another successful drama-comedy in 
‘** Afterwards ’’ but at times the drama becomes 
almost too realistic. 


The Great La Salle is asked to appear 
at a country house to give a fake seance. 
He takes with him his assistants, the flustered 
Tilly Whim who fluffs her cues and does every- 
thing wrong and William Ambrose, who patches 
up any quarrels La Salle and Tilly Whim indulge 
in. Tilly Whim is the very frightened sham 
medium and is assisted into a trance by La Salle 
and William Ambrose who urge her to “* float on 
the astral plane ’’ and “ to listen for the voices.”" 
But she can’t hear them and can only say “ they’re 
very far away—oh very far away.’’ This is really 
funny, but when for some extraordinary reason 
she goes off in what we believe is an authentic 
trance, she receives messages accusing members 
of the house party of murder and thieving. The 
distress of the young widow, who really believes 
that the messages come from the spirit of her 
departed husband, is too realistic and tragic. How- 
ever the situation is saved and we laughed again. 


Ronald Squire as the Great La Salle gives a 
very clever performance and Marion Lorne as 
Tilly Whim is quite at home and deserves praise 
for getting laughs after the most dramatic 
moments. Mr. Gordon Harker’s Cockney humour 
is at its best and he never misses an opportunity. 
These three brilliant artists were admirably sup- 
ported by a strong cast and I hope the play will 
have as good a run as it deserves. 


N. le G. H. 


If your friends find difficulty in obtaining the 
Saturday Review from their newsagents, ask them 


to send a postcard to The Publisher, Saturday 
Review, 18-20 York Buildings, Adelphi, W.C.2. 
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Correspondence 
Speed 

SIR,—There can be no standing still in this world. 
Advance or retreat is a law of life. We are in the 
speed race in emotion, thought and deed and progress 
cannot be stayed. 

Has anyone ever considered seriously the figures of 
of time saved by averaging a high speed on a motor 
journey? Saved time is saved life. Is this nothing? 

How often do we hear a conversation on these lines. 
A. “I averaged forty m.p.h. down here.” B. “ Dis- 

ful—what possible difference cau it make arriving 
ve minutes earlier? ” 

Tet us just see what difference it makes in time saved 
in a years motoring of 20,000 miles (quite a moderate 
figure in these days.) If the motorist averages 40 m.p.h. 
or 80 m.p.h. and a corresponding 25 per cent. difference 
in average through towns. 

A mile at 40 m.p.h. takes 14% minutes and therefore 
20,000 miles takes 80,000 minutes. A mile at 30 m.p.h. 
takes two minutes and therefore 20,000 miles takes 40,000 
minutes. 

The saving in the year is thus 10,000 minutes. 10,000 
minutes is 166.6 hours. This as near as doesn’t matter 
is 7 days. One does not, however, drive habitually for 
24 hours out of the 24, and as 20,000 miles at 80 m.p.h. 
takes 28 days driving 24 hours per day, one can average 
the number of hours per day spent in driving at nearly 
2 hours per day every day of the year. By = 


per cent. the answer is the saving of 83 days driving 
Is this nothing ? 


C. B. 
2, East Chapel Street, Mayfair. 


A Herring a Week 


SIR,—As our political leaders seem incapable of 
helping the country to emerge from its desperate posi- 
tion, may I suggest a practical and valuable act which 
can be undertaken at once by all Englishmen. It is 
small, but it can have far-reaching results. And it may 
well be that others of your readers can make further 
and similar suggestions. 

In the Middle Ages fish was a very important article 
in the diet of all Englishmen. It was eaten regularly 
by all classes. Not only did this produce a strong and 
healthy race, but it employed many men in the healthy 
life of fishing. All that could be true to-day. And 
there is this additional reason for eating fish, that the 
herring, for example, is caught almost entirely by 
British men in British boats. There is no question of 
foreign competition. So that, in purchasing herrings, 
we can be certain that we are employing Englishmen 
in a healthy way, and at the same time obtaining some 
of the most healthy food available. 

At the present moment there are just over 7,000 fisher- 
men drawing unemployment relief. If herrings were 
restored to the position they once held, and eaten regu- 
larly, these men could all be employed at once. 

By the exercise of such schemes we ought to be able 
to restore our Country to prosperity in spite of the 
politicians. 

Temple, E.C.A. An ENGLISHMAN. 


Why Roosevelt Must Fail 


SIR,—Please permit me to correct a slight error 
which appears in your issue of October 14, near the end 
of Mr. Ignatius Phayre’s article on ‘‘ Why President 
Roosevelt Must Fail.’’? Senator David Reed, who is 
there quoted, is the United States Senator from Penn- 
sylvania, not from Missouri (as Mr. Phayre asserts). 
The State of Missouri was from 1911 to 1929 represented 
in the Senate by the Hon. James A. Reed, a fact which 
is, no doubt, the cause of your contributor’s mis- 
statement. JoHN W. SPAETH, JR. 

The University, 

Middletown, Connecticut, U.S.A. 


COOKS AND MONEY ARE SCARCE 


BUT ALMOST 
EVERYONE 


( Regd. Trade Mart) | 


COOKER 


COSTS LESS THAN 


£1 PER QUARTER | % 


The Aga Cooker is British made and can 
be installed on Hire Purchase System for 
an initial payment of £5 : 10 : 0, followed 
by 36 monthly payments of £2: 1: 4. 
Please write for the Age Booklet to 
BELL'S HEAT APPLIANCES LTD. 
12, AGABELL WORKS, SLOUGH, 
BUCKS. (Tel. : Slough 1112) 
or ca'l at our London Offices and 


Showrooms: 157, Queen Victoria 
Street, E.C4 (Tel.: Central 6281). 


‘THE ONLY COOKING STOVE IN THE WORLD 
WITH” A GUARANTEED FUEL CONSUMPTION 


AN Aga is tantamount to a 
servant—but a servant who, 
instead of costing you £100 a 
year in wages and keep, will 
actually save you a great deal of 
money. For the burning 
day and night and always ready 
use, cannot consume more 
than £4’s worth of coke or 
anthracite in a . Yet the 
Aga is 2 full-sized cooking range, 
capable of cooking for as many 
as 16 people. Besides, the Aga 
is uncommonly efficient at pro- 
ducing beautifully cooked meals 
and is cool to work at, child's 
play to keep clean. You really 
should find out how the Aga 
could make the hours in your 
kitchen much more pleasant. 


SANDEMAN 
PORT 


GEO. G.SANDEMAN SONS & Co., Led., 20 Se. Swithin’s Lane, B.C.4 


QS d 
—@ 
Sandeman vintage Port is the select wine 
of the best vintage years. At intervals the 
Douro district yields a particularly choice 
wine harvest, from which SANDEMAN | 
vintage ports are bottled with infinite care 
4 —s_ by trained experts. The name SANDEMAN 
ee 3 on a bottle of vintage port is a guarantee 
XUM 
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There is A Trade Revival 


In Spite of American Panic Finance 
[By Our City Editor] 


T is curious that the antics of the dollarexchange 
were required to bring home to speculators on 
this side of the Atlantic the enormous possibilities 
of events in America. It is true that President 
Roosevelt has taken steps which a few months ago 
were only thought of in the wildest dreams of man- 
dreams of the nightmare variety. But the funda- 
mentals of the situation are unaltered and it would 
seem that however much American panic-measures 
have done to hinder the return of confidence, they 
cannot at the worst have accomplished more than 
a temporary delay. The long view brings us 
always to the same conclusion, namely, that a trade 
revival is actually occurring in the midst of the fog 
with which the leading politicians of almost all the 
countries have unwittingly attempted to obscure 
progress. The evidence available in this country 
certainly gives reason for optimism, for while there 
was some expansion in imports for October this 
year, as compared with October, 1932, exports were 
about £3,700,000 higher and were at the highest 
figure for eighteen months. Taken in conjunction 
with this, Britain has a weekly expansion in rail- 
way traffics compared with a year ago and the 
reports of industrial concerns almost without ex- 
ception, show a substantial improvement over 
those published at this time of year, so that it is 
difficult to refrain from adopting a “‘ bullish ”’ 
view of the future, unpleasant though the news from 
abroad at the moment may appear to be. 
America has dealt a blow at world confidence by 
her continued reluctance to deal once and for all 
with the War Debts question, but even in England 
we are becoming hardened to the half-yearly U.S. 
debt trouble and it is generally recognised that no 
eventuality can be a more adverse influence than 
all the uncertainty which War Debt controversies 
have caused since the Hoover moratorium first 
raised Europe’s hopes. 


The Dollar and the Franc. 

When speculators in international currencies 
realised that Mr. Roosevelt’s declared intention of 
attempting to raise prices by means of dollar 
devaluation was more than a mere threat, the 
dollar slid down to depths probably not probed by 
the N.R.A. itself and after a panicky day in which 
the United States received a taste of the effects of 
inflation, support for American currency was forth- 
coming from New York. Undoubtedly there has 
been a certain amount of buying of British securi- 
ties by American nationals, but it is probable that 
the volume of their purchases was exceeded by 
those from the Continent and thus there is the 
unexpected spectacle of franc weakness accom- 
panying dollar depreciation. All this has proved 
most disturbing to holders of gold mining shares, 
for the price of gold has descended as the French 
exchange has risen, whereas French currency was 
expected to strengthen against sterling to such an 


extent as to raise the price of gold to something 
like 140s. per ounce, when it is doubtful if the 
European ‘‘ gold bloc ’’ could survive as supporters 
of the gold standard. But though much of the 
speculative activity has disappeared from the 
mining markets, ‘‘ bulls’ of gold mining shares 
should bear in mind that an unprecedented business 
in the metal is taking place every day in London, 
and behind all the doubts that assail the market is 
the certainty that none of the Central Banks with 
large gold holdings is likely to participate in any 
scheme for currency stabilisation which involves 
any loss on these holdings. Rather is it probable 
that paper profits will be made by writing up these 
gold stocks to cover losses on currency holdings 
and thus the price of gold must, it seems, be per- 
manently established at around or above its present 
level. 


Brewery Improvement 

Confidence in the future of the brewery industry 
was expressed in these columns last week and this 
is already proving justified in that Ind Coope & 
Co., of Burton and Romford, have raised their final 
bonus payment from 4 to 5 per cent., making total 
dividend and bonus of 20 per cent. for the past 
year, against 19 per cent. ‘The shares have had a 
big rise of late, but at 82s. they give a yield of 
nearly 5 per cent. which compares more than 
favourably with the good industrials. The com- 
pany earned 28 per cent. for 1932 and as £50,385 is 
placed to Public House Improvement Reserve, the 
amount carried forward being rather higher at 
£312,490, it would appear that the cover for the 
dividend was even more ample during the past 
year. 

The market in Brewery shares has also been 
cheered by the excellent report of Bass, Ratcliff 
and Gretton for the past year, profits being £673,697 
compared with £649,095 for the previous year and 
the final dividend is one per cent. higher making 
15 per cent. free of tax for the year, against 14 per 
cent. The balance carried forward is nearly 
£70,000 higher at £526,000 and the company has 
cash and investments of over £1,000,000. At 83s. 
the £1 shares yield £3 12s. per cent., free of tax, 
and are still attractive. y 


Electric and Musical Industries. 

Electrical and Musical Industries Ltd., which was 
formed to amalgamate the businesses of the 
Gramophone Co. (H.M.V.), and the Columbia 
Graphophone Co., reports that these two companies 
made an aggregate loss after provision for depre- 
ciation of £374,482 during the year to June 30 last, 
and this has been met from reserves and surpluses. 
Of the £2,094,155 reserve referred to in the pre- 
vious accounts, £377,322 has been specifically 
applied in writing down plant. The remainder of 
this reserve is, it is stated, more than sufficient to 
provide for the purposes for which it was set up. 
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Oak and Alcohol 
By H. Warner Allen 


ANY people and most doctors are inclined 

to treat wines and spirits as if they were 

no more than mixtures of alcohol and water, 

though in point of fact their qualities depend far 

more on other substances they contain. If brandy, 

whisky, gin, rum, or any other spirit were dis- 

tilled as pure alcohol, it is obvious that there would 
be no difference in their taste. 


Oxygen and Bouquet 


The way in which oxygen works on the alcohol 
contained in wines and spirits and with the assist- 
ance of their other component parts, produces the 
esters of bouquet is one of nature’s mysteries. 
Time is an essential factor in their maturing and 
human ingenuity has failed to discover any satis- 
factory way of hurrying up the process. Very 
slowly do spirits throw off their unwholesome 
properties that remain after distillation, and I have 
often urged that the authorities would do much to 
ensure the provision of wholesome spirits, if they 
would give a discount on the duties imposed pro- 
portionate to age. It is a shame that an ancient 


Brandy which has cost the shipper untold sums, 


maturing in the wood for fifty years or more, should 


be called on to pay the same duty as a raw spirit 
which has scarcely passed its legal three years. 


“Napoleon” Brandy 

The successful maturing of spirits depends on 
the right dose of oxygen penetrating to the liquid 
and the perfect dose automatically finds its way 
through the pores of the oaken staves of 
a cask. Oak seems to have been created 
for the purpose. Various wines prefer oak 
grown in various places. Thus for Port 
the wood must come from the northern slopes 
of the Carpathians and be floated down to 
the Baltic. Brandy demands the wood that comes 
from a forest in the centre of France. The in- 
fluence of the wood on spirits is even more 
important than the value of the cask in the 
maturing of wine. In Cognac they say that brandy 
owes half its flavour and all its colour to the oak 
casks in which it is kept. As time goes on spirits 
which are all naturally colourless, become coloured 
by the wood in which they are matured, so that 
colour has been regarded as distinguishing old 
from young spirits. The case is the same with 
gin and whisky and the true colour of the wood 
represents that improvement in wholesomeness 
and flavour which only arises through the work 
of time. The wise man refrains from so-called 


Napoleon brandies in bottles with the Emperor’s 
monogram; for he knows that such liqueurs. 
improve only in the wood. 


“ARETHUSA” BOYS KEEP BRITAIN’S FLAG FLYING 


Dear Mr. Crayton, 


The Shaftesbury 
“ Arethusa ” Training Ship. 


The New “ Arethusa” Training Ship is still in debt 
£10,000 


MOST URGENTLY NEEDED TO PAY FOR BALANCE OF COST OF FITTING OUT OF SHIP, ETC. 


PLEASE AND HELP THIS MAGNIFICENT WORK OF TRAINING POOR BOYS NOW IS 
FOR THE ROYAL NAVY AND MERCANTILE MARINE. 
“ USA” TO BEAT 
DONATION ‘ RECORD. TO HELP 


Appeal by H.R.H. THE PRINCE OF WALES for the New “ Arethusa.” 


I hear that a special appeal is being issued for £40,000 in connection with the 
purchase and establishment of a new Training Ship to replace the “‘ Arethusa.” 


As President of the Shaftesbury Homes I know what excellent work the Society 
does, and how necessary is the replacement of the Training Ship. 

Some 58 years ago, when the present “ Arethusa” was established, Lady 
Burdett-Coutts came forward and paid for the equipment of that Ship; I can only hope 
that one or more equally liberal-minded people will come forward in 
I can heartily commend the appeal to the public and I wish it every success. 


Their Majesties The King and Queen have written warmly supporting this Appeal. 
THE SHAFTESBURY HOMES s”ARETHUSA” TRAINING SHIP 
(FOUNDED 1843) 
164, SHAFTESBURY AVENUE, LONDON, W.C.2 


ST. JAMES’S PALACE, 8.W.1. 
December 5th, 1932 


the same way, as 


| 
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F. H. Crayton, Esq., 
Chairman & Treasurer 
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The Cinema 
“Dick Turpin” and “The Way 
To Love” 


By MARK FORREST 


HERE are many people who deplore the pass- 
ing of the Western type of picture, with its 
galloping horses, winsome maidens and arch 
villains, and to those ‘“‘ Dick Turpin,’’ the new 
film at the Capitol, may make an appeal. His 
legendary ride to York is enacted here to the 
accompaniment of appropriate music, and, impos- 
sible as the feat is in any case, it is made trebly so 
by the appearance of Victor McLaglen in the 
saddle. It would, however, be stupid to take this 
film seriously, and those who want to must pre- 
pare themselves for a dull evening. I was a little 
disappointed that no one said ‘‘ Zounds! ”’ or 
called the winsome maiden ‘‘a chit,’’ but there 
are plenty of other good clichés to make the under- 
standing picture-goer smile, and Mr. Stafford has 
got together five or six excellent horsemen to chase 
Dick Turpin in and out of the Spaniard’s Inn. 


Maurice Chevalier as a Guide 


‘* The Way to Love,”’ at the Carlton, should be 
there for some little time to come, for Maurice 
Chevalier has got a part which suits him, and the 
whole production is a very light and entertaining 
affair. The film, which is very neatly handled by 
Mr. Taurog, who seems to have allowed his star 
more latitude than has been the case before, is not 
the usual Ruritanian extravaganza with which 
Maurice Chevalier is generally saddled. It is a 
simple affair of a happy young man who wants 
nothing else but to be a guide in Paris, and the one 
quarrel which I have with it is that, when he does 
attain his ambition, we are given no opportunity to 
see him at work. Maurice Chevalier showing Eng- 
lish tourists around Paris would have made an 
excellent sequence; still, there are compensations 
for the omission, because he and Everard Horton 
cutting off people’s neckties during an alcoholic 
evening together make a very funny pair. The 
leading lady is Ann Dvorak, who spends her time 
trying to dodge the knives and the attentions of 
a knife thrower. 


The Best Continental Films 


The Academy Cinema, which has become the 
home of Continental pictures over here, has now 
passed under the sole direction of Miss Cohen, 
who will also have charge of the Cinema House at 
Oxford Circus. ‘‘ La Maternelle,’? which I re- 
viewed last week, is at present at the former and 
Brigitte’s Helm’s new spy drama has come to the 
latter. It is the intention of Miss Cohen to 
arrange for the following productions, and here 
they are for those who believe, as I do, that the 
best Continental pictures are better than anything 
which Hollywood or ourselves can do. ” La 
Maternelle ’’ will be followed by ‘* Prenez Garde 


' 4 la Peinture,” the film adaptation of the French 


play which is at present running at the St. James’ 


under the title of ‘‘ The Late Christopher Bean,” 


and after that Herthe Thiele and Dorothea Wieck, 
who were together in ‘‘ Madchen in Uniform,’’ 
will appear in “‘ Anna and Elizabeth.’’ 


Dick Turpin. Directed by John Stafford and 
Victor Hanbury. Capitol. 


The Way to Love. Directed by Norman Taurog. 
Carlton, 


Broadcasting Notes 


Bad English Programmes on the 
Continent 


OR the past fortnight I have had the oppor- 
tunity of doing some intensive listening to 
some of the programmes in English which are 
broadcast from certain Continental stations, and 
it was my intention to draw a comparison between 
these programmes and those provided by the 
B.B.C. It was soon borne in on me, however, 
that comparisons would be not only odious but 
impossible. 
The B.B.C. sets itself a high artistic standard, 
@ standard which it cannot hope to maintain all 
the time, and in consequence its lapses from grace 
are all the more noticeable and are justly con- 
demned by the critics. The organisations which 
provide English programmes on the Continent 
seem to have set themselves no standard at all, 
and are therefore above—or beneath—criticism. 


In what I suppose must be considered a sincere 
endeavour to gauge the taste of the English 
listener, they go on hour after hour churning out 
bad records of equally bad dance music. I defy 
even the most unintelligent listener to listen for six 
hours a day to this sort of stuff. 


Popular in 1928 


I am not cavilling at sponsored programmes as 
such: it matters not to me whether I hear the 
London Symphony Orchestra by courtesy of the 
B.B.C. or by courtesy of a manufacturer of 
picklés, but when I am condemned to hear a 
dance tune which was popular in 1928 played to 
me three times in a day by courtesy of three 
different manufacturing firms, I sigh for the pro- 
gramme which is framed as a programme and not 
as a vehicle for the dissemination of ungram- 
matical advertising matter. 


There is one station whose programme com- 
mences—English programmes on the Continent 
always ‘‘ commence ’’—with a wheezy fanfare 
of asthmatic trumpets. How anyone can have 
the fortitude to listen to the succeeding pro- 
gramme after hearing this bronchial introduction 
is a question which only a psychologist could 
answer, 

The B.B.C. has its faults, but its mistakes 
when it makes them are usually errors of judg- 
ment rather than a deliberate pandering to the 
tastes of the lowest stratum of society. As for 
the other programmes I have referred to, I find 


them beneath contempt. 
ALAN HOWLAND, 


: 


